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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


According to the scheme of Home Rule, which the 
Northcliffe Press is trying to force down our throats, 
Ireland is to have four Parliaments, two provincial par- 
liaments, one central parliament at Dublin, and the old 
Imperial Parliament at Westminster. Surely this is 
rather a large order, even from the Polypapist. As the 
two provincial parliaments are to have the power of 
vetoing the measures of the Dublin parliament, the Bel- 
fast parliament will veto all measures for Ulster, and 
the Cork parliament will veto all measures for the south 
and west. But the Dublin parliament will never be 
able to pass any measures at all, because Ulster and the 
rest of Ireland are to have equal representation therein : 
and as Ulstermen and Sinn Feiners can never agree 
about anything, there will be a continuous deadlock, 
which the Imperial Parliament will be called upon to 
As a means of demonstrating the impossibility 
of Home Rule the Polypapist’s plan is admirable. 


The vote of thanks to the soldiers and sailors and 
the grants to the admirals and generals have been, like 
the peace celebration the other day, delayed too long 
after the event. Everything that could be said had 
been already said by the press and by the Prime 
Minister, who was forced to repeat himself, which he 
did with all the grace and dignity possible. Besides, 
our joy is overcast by the gloom of a difficult life and 
the shadow of impending civil war. Mr. Adamson cut 
a sorry and contemptible figure on Wednesday. Over- 
whelmed with the war debt, the taxpayers are contri- 
buting £/100,000,000 a year to pensions for wounded 
soldiers and sailors and their dependents, a scale more 
generous than that of any other country, and unprece- 
dented (even proportionately) in history, Yet Mr. 
Adamson moved to reduce the grants of the generals 
and admirals to £200,000 on the ground that the pri- 
vates were not getting enough. The Labour party 
has never done a meaner or more paltry thing than 
this, inspired by the worst spirit of class jealousy. 

The ‘‘sympathetic’’ strike of some of the railway- 
men on the South-western line and on the City and 
Waterloo Tube; the strike of the bakers; the strike of 
the dustmen in South Kensington and Bayswater; the 
total want of justification for the mutiny of 1,000 Me- 
tropolitan police; and the looting at Liverpool—all 
these happenings have led some to believe in a hidden 


hand of anarchy. Certainly there is much more reason 
to be afraid of the hidden hand of the Bolshevist, than 
there ever was to believe in the hidden hand of the Ger- 
man financier, which excited the imagination of so many 
worthy patriots during the war. But though there are 
plenty of revolutionary anarchists in the country, with 
plenty of money—who finances The Herald ?—we doubt 
whether these recent strikes are their handiwork, or 
the result of any deliberate plan. They are “‘ sabre- 
rattling,’’ the habit of the bully borrowed from Ger- 
man militarism by British industrialism. 


How comes it that the Briton reserves all his power 
of being disagreeable for his own countrymen? When 
abroad fighting the German, his bravery, humanity, 
pleasant manners, his ‘‘ gentilesse *’ (to borrow a Chau- 
cerian word), are ‘* sung and proverb’d in the streets ’’ 
of every capital in Europe. When he comes home, 
with all his blushing honours thick upon him, he turns 
into a surly, quarrelsome ruffian, resolved to live upon 
the largesse of his*neighbours, or by threats of starva- 
tion to wring from them exorbitant wages. What is 
the explanation? Partly, no doubt, it is due to the 
high prices which have been brought about by the 
strikes of the stay-at-homes: partly to the articles he 
reads in papers like The Herald; partly to the gross 
adulation bestowed on him by politicians for doing 
his duty. But chiefly is it the result of ten years of 
Radical legislation, in which the Conservatives have 
latterly co-operated. 


Since 1906, Messrs. Asquith and Lloyd George have 
destroyed the freedom of Parliament, and have done 
their best to shut the door of the House of Commons to 
the property, the birth, the rank, the wisdom of the 
nation, and have now with the assistance of the Tories 
flung it open to its passions and its follies. They have 
destroyed the Constitutional independence of the House 
of Lords by displacing it from its position as a co-or- 
dinate estate of the realm. Having practically disfran- 
chised the gentry, they have thrown supreme political 
power into the hands of that class, which in all ages and 
in all countries, has been, is now, and ever will be, least 
fitted to be entrusted with it. They changed the sep- 
tennial into a quinquennial Act, and then passed Acts to 
make their Parliament last eight years. They passed a 
Home Rule Act, which they are afraid to repeal and 
dare not operate. They cannot even provide us with 
bread; and they call this Democracy! It is a self-can- 
celling business, and must end in zero. 
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If there were any relation between work and remun- 
eration in such exalted circles as ministerial, then the 
salary of the Minister of Labour ought to be equal to, 
if not greater than, that of the Lord Chancellor. Un- 
questionably Sir Robert Horne gets ten times as many 
kicks as Lord Birkenhead, and only a fifth of-his pay, 
which is not ‘‘ fair dues.’’ Literally, there is no Min- 
ister who at this hour is harder worked than Sir Robert 
Horne, and certainly it is absurd that he should get 
less than the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Home 
Secretary, or the Secretary of State for India. In 
these days, when democracy thinks that legislation can 
create a new paradise, all Ministers are overworked, 
but they ought to be put on the same footing. £2,000 
a year, minus income-tax, is at the present value of 
money equal to about £750, the wage of a confidential 
clerk or company secretary. 


The vicious economic circle in which inflation forces 
us to live is well illustrated by the argument used by 
Mr. Bonar Law to support his Bill for the increase of 
Ministerial salaries. He said that £2,000 a year was 
41,500 with income-tax deducted, and that the pur- 
chasing power of £1,500 is halved. We all feel that, 
but it is produced by inflation, and inflation is used as 
an argument for increasing by 150 per cent. the sal- 
aries reduced by it. Mr. Law was wrong in stating 
that men who accepted high posts under the Crown 
were cutting themselves off from other means of in- 
come. Of lawyers in practice it is true; but for other 
men office is the stepping stone to splendidly paid 
directorships. Take the cases of Mr. McKenna, of Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, of Lord George Hamilton and 
Lord Balfour, all politicians who have made more in 
the city than ever they did in Whitehall. 


The grievance against the Crown lawyers is not so 
much their high salaries as the fact that in addition 
they get fees for certain cases, which have to be paid 
as ‘‘costs’’ by the subject who loses a suit against 
them. It is nionstrous that a subject, besides the dis- 
advantage of fighting the greatest lawyers at the Bar, 
should have to pay them fees, when they are in receipt 
of enormous salaries. It is true, as Mr. Law said, that 
democracies always grudge adequate salaries to the 
men at the top, though they are eager to distribute 
doles amongst themselves—it is their meanest vice. It 
is also the fact that the days of the Hartingtons and the 
Salisburys are over; the aristocrats are now the poorest 
class in the State; and the drudgery of politics is so 
severe that it is become a profession to be paid like any 
other. 


The strike of the police at Liverpool, with the looting 
which followed, was an outbreak of sheer black- 
guardism. We venture the assertion that a large per- 
centage of the Liverpool police will be found to be 
Irishmen, and it reflects discredit on the Town Council 
that they are not more careful in the selection of candi- 
dates for the police. In London only five per cent. 
mutinied. Still, 1,000 policemen, dismissed and de- 
prived of their pensions, are an uncomfortable body in 
the midst of the town, small as the number is. To say, 
as the newspapers declare, in headlines, that confidence 
in the police is restored, is untrue. There was formerly 
something touching in the trust, almost amounting to 
affection, reposed by the Londoners in their ‘‘ bobbies.’’ 
But the strike of last year destroyed this feeling, which 
once gone, will take a very long time to return. Be- 
sides, the younger constables are casual and often un- 
civil in their manners. 


Three races supply the revolutionary forces of the 
world, the Celts, the Slavs, and the Jews. The reason 
is that they are not the manly races of the earth, and 
that the manly races, Saxons, Normans, Teutons, 
Turks, have held them down, and periodically perse- 
cuted them. Revolution by intrigue and journalism are 
their revenge. Material prosperity will always disarm 
the Jew, and seduce him to the cause of law and order. 
But the Celt and the Slav are irreconcileables, and so 
long as they are allowed to use their tongues and pens, 
the Slavs of Central and Eastern Europe and the Irish 
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Celts in America and Ireland will stir up trouble. Bela 
Kun, whose name is Cohen, has just been unhorsed in 
Hungary. Why doesn’t some financial company in 
London appoint him manager of its Eastern business 
at £5,000 a year? He would make heaps of money 
for the company and himself; in a few years would be- 
come a member of a Conservative Club, and would 
ultimately blossom forth as Sir Belville Cohen, O.B.E. 


What is going to happen in Hungary? The Mag- 
yars, who are the owners of land, great and small, have 
hitherto managed to govern the Slavs, who are the ma- 
jority, by the assistance of the Hapsburg officialdom. 
Now that prop is gone, they have tried, as we see, a 
junction with their former creditors, the Jews, and that 
has failed. | What is going to follow? The Magyars 
are ethnically Asiatic, being compounded of Finnish 
and Turkish elements; anyway, they are a species of 
the great Mongolian genus. Will they ever harmonise 
with the despised Slavs? Or must they submit in their 
turn to be ruled by a race whom they hate? 


We read in the papers that Kronstadt has been 
bombed by Allied aeroplanes. But why is Kronstadt 
not demolished by our fleet? Are we afraid of another 
Gallipoli? Talking of that, when is Mr. Churchill 
going to insist on the publication of the papers relating 
to the non-appearance of the British fleet at the Dar- 
danelles on the 19th March, 1915? That both Admiral 
de Robeck and Lord Fisher were informed by their 
spies that the forts had come to the end of their ammu- 
nition we feel sure : how could they be ignorant of what 
all Constantinople knew? Either Admiral de Robeck, 
or Lord Fisher, or both, *‘funked’’ the loss of more 
ships. Let there be light; and let the praise and blame 
in this business be rightly distributed. 


Had Admiral de Robeck appeared on the roth or 
2oth March, he would have silenced the forts in an hour 
and preceded by his mine-sweepers have steamed up to 
Constantinople, where he would have found Enver, 
Talaat, and Wangenheim flown, and the Turks quite 
submissive. Turkey would have gone out of the war; 
Bulgaria would never have come in; Greece would have 
helped us; Russia would have been saved, for the open- 
ing of the Bosphorus would have silenced the revolu- 
tionaries. | Peace would have been made by the end 
of 1915, the Conference would have been held at Con- 
stantinople; President Wilson would not have been 
there, and the chair would have been taken by Mr. 
Asquith. If it can be shown that these things would 
have happened but for the caution of Lord Fisher and 
Admiral de Robeck, what shall we do to these men? 
The punishment of Admiral Byng was a crime, if noth- 
ing be done to those who lost us Constantinople. 


“The silver Thames, her own domestic flood,’’ has 
certainly been the making of London, and has borne 
many historic persons upon her bosom. Who are the 
most celebrated? Van Tromp, the Dutch Admiral, 
who sailed up to Chatham in the reign of Charles IT. ? 
A barge on the Thames was the ‘‘ Black Maria ’’ of old 
days, and conveyed some famous prisoners; the Duke 
of Buckingham (‘‘ prepare there, the duke is coming ; 
see the barge be ready’’); Sir Thomas More; Charles I. 
James II. escaped by barge, and dropped the Great 
Seal in the Thames. Let us not forget Johnson’s ex- 
peditions by a pair-oar wherry. ‘‘ What would you 
give, my lad, to know about the Argonauts?’’ asked 
the doctor of his sculler. ‘‘ Sir, I would give what I 
have.’’ Johnson was so pleased with this answer that 
he and Boswell gave the boy double fare. 


The wherrymen and their fares on the Thames in- 
dulged in the same kind of chaff that now passes be- 
tween the drivers of taxis and motor-buses and other 
vehicles, although the ranidity of the motor has rather 
destroyed the opportunities for the real old Cockney 
wit. A driver must be very quick at repartee nowa- 
days to fire it off before his enemy has glided out of ear- 
shot, although a good block in the City still gives an 
opening for that picturesque abuse, native to the neigh- 
bourhood of Bow Bells. Boswell tells us that John- 
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son’s repartee to a bargee or wherryman was much ad- 
mired by Burke and Langton—‘‘ Sir, your mother, un- 
der pretence of keeping a bawdy house, is a receiver of 
stolen goods.’’ That strikes us as lacking finish, and 
is not nearly so good as what a cabby said on deposit- 
ing a fare at the Carlton Club, who paid thé legal bob, 
‘“* This ’ere is what you calls Tariff Reform.’’ 


What has become of the report on the Dope Syndi- 
cate, which Lord Inchcape and two other peers were 
appointed to inquire into? We have been waiting for 
it for six months. At first we were told that Lord Inch- 
cape was ill; then we observed that the Chairman of the 
Select Committee on National Expenditure, which first 
called attention to the Dope Syndicate, had been made 
a baronet. What does it all mean? Lord Inchcape 


has, we believe, recovered his health, and we hope that . 


the new baronet has not lost his desire for information. 
Lord Inchcape and Sir Godfrey Collins owe it to them- 
selves to produce this report on the Dope business, un- 
less it is ‘‘ missing,’’ like the War Office papers in the 
Slough affair. 


Has the War Office lost or destroyed the official files 
relating to the Cippenham depét between August, 1917, 
and July, 1918, which Lord Kintore’s Committee called 
for? These official files are very material, because it 
was precisely in that period, it is alleged, the War 
Office was dilatory and negligent. Where are the files? 
The War Office certainly did not produce them, which 
was bad enough, but worse than that, the Secretary of 
State for War was supplied by his officials with an un- 
truthful answer for the House of Commons. Mr. 
Churchill told the House that the files had been given to 
the Ministry of Munitions, to whom Lord Kintore’s 
Committee had been referred; and that the Ministry of 
Munitions had, in response to an application from the 
Committee, handed in, not the files, but an extract from 
them, which had been printed in the Appendix, and with 
which the Committee were satisfied. Lord Kintore says 
these statements are untrue. 


This is really very serious. | Lord Kintore says that 
he made no application to the Ministry of Munitions for 
papers for which the War Office had been asked and 
which it had failed to produce, and that he was not in 
the least satisfied with Appendix P, which was merely 
the recital of the minutes of the Mechanical Transport 
Board, having no relevance to the Committee’s refer- 
ence. Lords Milner, Peel and Crawford fretted and 
fumed, and either were or pretended to be angry. But 
where are the papers? And why are they not produced ? 
And who composed the mendacious answer which Mr. 
Churchill allowed himself to convey to the House of 
Commons? 


We could hug Sir Auckland Geddes for his delightful 
admission that the House of Commons Committee on 
profiteering was not longer wanted, and might take it- 
self off as soon as it liked. The intention of the Gov- 
ernment to stop profiteering is excellent, but what 
about its execution? The local tribunals to investigate 
charges of profiteering will we fear be composed of 
tradesmen, or the friends of tradesmen, who will be 
called upon to investigate their own transactions. More- 
over, in these times the tradesmen have an awful 
power; they can almost starve anyone whom they dis- 
like. Who will appear to charge the grocer or the 
butcher, or the baker, with profiteering, when they 
know that if they fail, or even if they succeed in prov- 
ing the fact, the retailer may pay them out by refusing 
to serve them, or may serve them badly? It is a very 
difficult business. We think that the tribunals ought 
to have been manned by the hundreds of young barris- 
ters available, and that the investigation should have 
been in camera. 


There is a general desire to catch and hang the 
profiteers; by hanging we mean, of course, suspension 
from trading. But who are the profiteers? And 
where are they to be found? And what do you mean 
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by a profiteer? To answer the last question first, a 
reasonable definition would be someone who has made 
an unreasonable profit out of the necessities of the 
nation during or since the war. Many traders, who are 
now charging double pre-war prices, like tailors, would 
show from their books that they have to pay their cut- 
ters and workmen double wages. You can’t break 
down prices unless and until you break down wages. 
And how is that to be done? Nothing but a dictator- 
ship can do it. If a dictator should arise, who could 
rely on the army and the police, he would stop all un- 
employment pay, fix all wages and all prices at about 
half their present figure, force everybody to work in 
the fields and factories, and treat all strikes as treason. 


There would be a civil war, in which the dictator 
would be either defeated (in which case he would be 
hung or shot), or he would win, as Cromwell and Lin- 
coln won. He could only win, if the stronger and 
better part of the nation stood by him, and fought for 
him. We see no Cromwell or Lincoln in the army or 
Parliament, so we must adopt the more prosaic method 
of ‘‘tholing it out,’’ as the Scotch say. If we are to 
begin the hunt for profiteers, we suggest the ship- 
owners and the manufacturers of chemicals, who in 
the first two years of the war tnade large and rapid for- 
tunes out of the needs of the Government. The owners 
of single ‘‘tramps,’’ in particular, made incredible 
sums out of their ships; but judging from the number 
of small shipping companies recently floated, these 
profiteers have been hastily selling their tramps to 
shareholders. 


Even more remarkable were the numbers of chemical 
manufacturers who sprang up in the night like mush- 
rooms. We have before called attention to one of 
them, the Sneyd-Bycars Company, which was regis- 
tered on May 26th, 1916, with a capital of £1,000. The 
objects of the company were stated to be ‘‘ the manu- 
facture of war munitions and also of explosives from 
chemical elements and chemical compounds of all des- 
criptions and particularly such munitions and explosives 
as may be prescribed or required by the Government 
according to the formule to be supplied by them.’’ How 
a company with £1,000 capital could manufacture any- 
thing is a mystery. As the Government was to supply 
the formule, perhaps it supplied the capital? If so, 
surely the profits, after paying wages of superinten- 
dence, ought to have gone to the Government. Did 
they? Here is a case for inquiry. The largest share- 
holder is, or was (the company is wound up) Mr. James 
Cadman. Is James the brother of John Cadman, the 
technical adviser to the Ministry of Munitions? 


Mr. Hoover’s statement about America’s ability to 
help Europe out of a coal famine is very serious. At 
the present rate of production of coal in Europe, 
America’ ought to send 20 million tons of ‘‘ combusti- 
bles’? a month, but America can only transport one mil- 
lion tons of all merchandise a month. The present pro- 
duction of coal in Europe outside Russia has fallen to 
443 million tons as compared with 679 million tons be- 
fore the war. We do.not know how many million tons 
are being deliberately subtracted from the world’s needs 
by the conduct of the colliers, but matters will soon 
come to such a pass that the strikers must be forced to 
work. If the Government won't apply compulsion, the 
starving population will take the law into their own 
hands. We should not care to insure Mr. Smillie’s life, 
if we are plunged into a coal famine. 


Sir Maurice Hankey is personally popular amongst 
his wide acquaintance. But there are no two opinions 
about the grant of £25,000 to him in the list of honours 
and rewards. The good-natured laugh and shrug their 
shoulders; the less good-natured say they can’t under- 
stand it; and the least good-natured say it is a scandal. 
This is not the first-time that the Prime Minister has 
allowed his personal preference to run counter to public 
opinion and official precedent. 


| 
| 
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HONOURS AND REWARDS. 


A COMMON measure for money and glory is the 
hardest thing in the world to find: and com- 
parisons are proverbially odious. Yet how are we to 
form any estimate of the propriety of the awards to 
Sir Douglas Haig and Sir David Beatty except by 
comparing them with those given during the Napo- 
leonic war to the Duke of Wellington and Lord Nelson ? 
There is no other gauge or standard available, for that 
is the only war with which the one just concluded is 
in any way comparable: the Crimean and South Afri- 
can wars are not to be mentioned in the same breath. 


Sir Douglas Haig is to be made an earl and a grant 
of £100,000 is to be paid to him. On the roth of 
May, 1814, the following motion was proposed in the 
House of Commons: ‘‘ That the sum of £10,000 a 
year be paid annually out of the consolidated fund for 
the use of the Duke of Wellington, to be at any time 
commuted for the sum of £)300,000 to be laid out in 
the purchase of an estate.’’ This motion was carried 
nem. con. with the amendment that the sum be raised 
to £400,000, moved and seconded by Messrs. Whit- 
bread and Ponsonby, two Whigs who had shamefully 
attacked and thwarted Lord Wellington in the earlier 
stages of the Peninsular war, but who now “‘ flew to 
the succour of the conqueror.’’ The Prime Minister 
stated that Wellington was granted £500,000 after 
the battle of Waterloo, besides two pensions for three 
lives amounting to £4,000 a year. This is not correct. 
In addition to the sum given above, Wellington was 
voted £200,000 after the battle of Waterloo. Byron 
speaks of ‘‘a million for your Sabine farm,’’ but the 
exact sum would probably not have suited the poet’s 
purpose, and would certainly have spoiled the scansion. 
But let us take this grant of £600,000. It is six 
times as large as that given to Sir Douglas Haig, who 
has fought a Waterloo every day for the last four 
years without a break—no going into winter quarters 
with nothing to do for three months—and who has 
commanded an army which reached a number not 
much short of three million men. The Duke of Well- 
ington’s armies in the Peninsula and in Flanders were 
less than what we call nowadays an army corps. It 
is of course to be remembered that Wellington brought 
to bay and defeated the greatest military genius that 
ever lived. ‘But though the Kaiser was not a soldier 
at all, the combined talents of his very able generals, 
Hindenburg, Ludendorff, Mackensen, von Kluck, 
Falkenhayn, were probably more than equal to the 
genius of Napoleon. If we agree to these facts, then 
it cannot be said that Sir Douglas Haig has been 
treated as generously as his predecessor in great mili- 
tary command. 


Turning to Sir David Beatty, who is likewise made 
an earl and receives £100,000, he is treated more 
handsomely than Lord Nelson—we don’t know why. 
After the battle of the Nile in 1798, which was described 
as ‘‘ not a victory but a conquest,’’ Nelson was made 
a baron with a pension of £2,000. After the battle 
of Copenhagen in 1801 he was made a viscount; and 
Southey tells us that at this time, when he retired to 
his house at Merton, ‘‘his pensions for his victories and 
for the loss of his eye and arm amounted with his half- 
pay to £3,400 a year.’’ After his death at Trafalgar 
in 1805, honours were heaped on his memory, or, 
rather, on his relatives. His brother was made an 
earl, with a grant of £6,000 a year; £10,000 were 
voted to each of his sisters; and £100,000 were voted 
to purchase an estate. Without any wish to be offen- 
sive, it is absurd to couple Nelson and Sir David 
Beatty in the same category. The battle of Jutland 
was neither a Nile nor a Copenhagen nor a Trafalgar ; 
nor, if it had been, was Sir David Beatty the Com- 
mander of the Fleet. We do not intend to enter upon 
the conduct of that battle: whatever its character, 
Lord Jellicoe commanded, and has had his reward. 
Sir David Beatty was second in command of a doubtful 
battle, and since that event there has been no great 
naval victory, because there has been no great battle 
at sea. This is not to derogate from the splendid 
service of the Navy, which had to be adapted to the 
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course and nature of the war. Owing to the invention 
of the torpedo and the submarine, and the necessity of 
keeping open communication with America, and of 
maintaining the blockade against Germany, the autho- 
rities decided that the main business of the Navy was 
to defend and patrol our shores. There are those 
who, thinking of Aboukir Bay and Copenhagen, wish 
that a more forward policy had been adopted by the 
Admiralty, and talk of landings in Flanders and the 
seizure of the channels into the Baltic. We are not 
equipped for a discussion of high naval policy. We 
merely point out that the orders from Whitehall pre- 
vented so much as the attempt at Nelsonian methods. 
It is quite likely that Lord Fisher smothered a budding 
Nelson. It is not Sir David Beatty’s fault that he did 
not prove himself a Nelson, for he never had the 
chance. But noting the results, we are bound to say 
that Sir David Beatty’s honours and rewards are full 
measure, pressed down, and running over. With 
regard to the other generals and admirals, we admit 
that the exploit of Sir Roger Keyes at Zeebrugge had 
the true Nelson touch, and we rejoice at its recognition. 
The brilliancy of Field Marshal Allenby’s Palestine cam- 
paign, where no reverse checked the advance of his 
troops, is marked by a superior rank in the peerage to 
that conferred on the generals of the Western front. 
But what are we to say to the £25,000 voted to Sir 
Maurice Hankey? It is two and a half times as much 
as the sum voted to Sir William Robertson and Sir Wil- 
liam Birdwood, though Sir Maurice is not a soldier, but 
a civilian. It is all very well to say that he was like 
Carnot, ‘‘ the organiser of victory,’’ and we do not 
mean to denigrate the ability and energy shown by Sir 
Maurice Hankey, either in.London or at Salonika, or 
in Paris. But it was civilian’s work, and its reward 
ought not to have been included in a vote of money to 
soldiers and sailors. The only gaffe in the Prime Min- 
ister’s dignified and appropriate speech, was his allu- 
sion to Mons and the first battle of Ypres, as ‘‘ the day 
of small things.’’ 


DISILLUSIONMENT IN ITALY. 


HE request presented by Signor Tittoni to the Paris 
Conference at the end of last week, that the 
economic and financial agreement which existed be- 
tween the Allies during the war should be renewed, is 
indicative of the critical situation in Italy. At the back 
of the complaint that against Italy, the Fourteen Points 
have been applied with the same rigidity with which 
they have been applied to Germany and Austria, lies the 
cost of the war to Italy, which both in men and money 
has far exceeded expectation. In obtaining war 
material from England and the United States, Italy has 
created a large foreign debt, and unless she is granted 
sterling and dollar credits, the interest on this debt, as 
well as the cost of coal, food and raw materials im- 
ported, will have to be paid in her own depreciated cur- 
rency. The drastic import restrictions and the short- 
age of food and coal have caused great suffering among 
the people. Where commodity prices in England have 
rather more than doubled, in Italy they have more than 
trebled; and so in proportion. Among the masses of 
the people, distress envenoms the failure to realize ex- 
pansionist aims. Hence the revolutionary unrest, 
which the war has generated throughout Europe, is 
more marked in Italy than in any of the victorious na- 
tions, and involves the prestige of Government. This 
feeling is reflected among the intellectuals, business 
men, and politicians by the altered tone of the Italian 
Press. Apart from bitter attacks on President Wilson, 
whose support of the Jugo-Slavs is alleged to be in- 
spired by American financial interests, England, and 
especially France, have come in for a considerable share 
of rather acid criticism. Further, it is foolish to ignore 
the fact that the new Cabinet contains a proportion of 
Giolittians. The Giolittians were against Italy’s entry 
into the war, holding that she would gain more by a 
bargain with Austria. It would not be correct to infer 
from their inclusion a new direction of policy: the 
Giolittians are ‘‘ real politicians,’’ par excellence, and 
Signor Giolitti himself is still regarded as inadmissible, 
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while Signor Tittoni’s request for financial assistance 
from the States is conclusive against such an inference. 
But the make-up of the Cabinet does imply disillusion- 
ment with the fruits of victory, the intensity of which 
is only realised by those in touch with Italian correspon- 
dents. To understand this disillusion it is necessary to 
appreciate the main considerations influencing Italian 
policy. 

Italy is in the main an agricultural country, her pre- 
sent day industries being largely hot-house plants 
stimulated by the war. The land is exhausted by 
twenty-five centuries of continuous cultivation, but her 
population is rapidly increasing. She has no coal, iron, 
or raw materials. Hence the huge annual emigration. 
She exports not manufactures or capital, but labour, 
and she aims at ensuring that some portion of the pro- 
ducts of this labour shall find its way to the 
Mother Country. Her problem of resources in- 
sufficient to maintain her population is_ similar 
to that of Germany, now that German _pros- 
perity has been destroyed. Impoverishment has 
further created confluent interests in the com- 
mon depreciation of the mark and the lira. The fact 
that £25 of goods cost £45 in the States and £14 in 
Germany clearly facilitates the renewal of the formerly 


extensive trading connection between Italy and Ger- . 


many. 

Recognition of the validity of Italian need for land 
that can be colonized, does not, of course, imply de- 
tailed approval of all Italian claims. North Africa and 
Asia Minor are clearly matters for compromise. The 
crux of Italian territorial questions is Dalmatia, which 
involves Italy’s relations with Jugo-Slavia. Jugo- 
Slavia is a euphemism for a greater Serbia created by 
the bringing under Serbian rule of Slovenes and often 
unwilling Croates and Montenegrins, peoples on the 
semi-barbarous, Balkan scale of civilization. The old 
conflict between Italian and Slav in Dalmatia has be- 
come virulent since the restraining hand of the Haps- 
burgs has been removed. The majority of the popula- 


‘tion is as indubitably Slav as the higher elements in 


Adriatic civilisation are entirely Italian. Anatole 
France long before the war wrote, ‘‘ All that is not 
Italian is barbaric.’’ The Italian claim to Dalmatia is 
based precisely on the superiority of the Latin civiliza- 
tion over that of the Slav. The argument is identical 
with that which justifies our own rule in Egypt. More- 
over, possession of Dalmatia means control of the 
Adriatic. The Italian shore of the Adriatic is flat and 
sandy; the Dalmatian coast is rocky, and contains ex- 
cellent harbours which facilitate a descent on the Italian 
coast. Hence the geographical eastern boundary of 
the Italian State has from the earliest times of the or- 
ganization of the Roman Empire downward been recog- 
nized as being not the Adriatic Sea, but the Dinaric 
Alps. Diocletian, for instance, placed Dalmatia (llly- 
ria) with Italy under the Western Roman Empire; the 
remainder of the Balkan Peninsula was administered 
from Constantinople. The hostility between Italians 
and Jugo-Slavs has recently been aggravated by the 
action of the latter in seizing Klagenfurt, the capital of 
German-Austrian Carinthia and a junction on the 
Trieste-Vienna-Prague railway, and the confirmation 
by the Big Four of this breach of the Armistice con- 
ditions. Italy regards the action of the Jugo-Slavs as 
intended to ruin Trieste by diverting from it the trade 
of Austria, Hungary, and Czecho-Slovakia. , 
But to Italian eyes the matter goes deeper. — Serbia 
is now, as in the past, the advance-guard of innumer- 
able Russian millions. With the extension of Jugo- 
Slav rule to the Adriatic, Italy is feeling what, as a 
recent writer has said, it is so difficult for a West Euro- 
pean to understand—the westward pressure of the 
Slav. If we would know more of what that implies, 
we may recall our own former apprehension of Russian 
pressure on India. We may ask the Finns, Esths, and 


Letts, who have been subject to’ the Russifying ten- 
dency of the last two decades. The Slavonic Drang 
nach Westen threatens Italy’s position, not merely in 
the Adriatic, but as a Mediterranean Power. The dis- 
astrous policy of the Peace Conference in subordinating 
millions of Germans to Poles, Czechs and South Slavs, 
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carefully maintains the community of interests between 
Germany, Austria, Hungary and the non-Slavonic na- 
tionalities of the Baltic Provinces. By supporting 
Jugo-Slavia against Italy, we are now creating a like 
community of interest between Italy and Germany, and 
rendering impossible the close union of the lately-allied 
Coastland Powers of Western Europe. 


BOLSHEVISM AT OXFORD. 


T a moment when the social structure is threatened 
with a more dangerous upheaval than ever be- 
fore in history, the appointment of Mr. Tawney to be 
lecturer in political economy at Balliol, is not merely an 
academic, but a national outrage. The majority of the 
undergraduates need no tuition to become revolution- 
aries. Goaded by dread of the commonplace, they will 
embrace any theory sufficiently startling to attract at- 
tention. The cult of unconventionality becomes a re- 
ligion, and the accepted values of society are rejected, 
not because they are wrong, but simply because they 
are accepted. Socialism and Bolshevism among the up- 
per classes offer an easy and plausible high road to a 
reputation for originality. _ Communism is to political 
science much what age ge hedonism is to moral 
philosophy. They both offer a quiver full of facile 
arguments, by which most amateur politicians and 
philosophers may be easily nonplussed, and which en- 
sures the victory to the aspirant after originality in most 
of his disputes. 

Thus Bolshevism is a god-send, not only to the under- 
graduate, but even toa certain type of clerical don. 
These leaders of theological thought, appointed in 
many cases more for their sound character than for 
their brain-power, live in daily fear of their intellectual 
mediocrity being discovered by their abler pupils. 
Hence they always seek to gain a spurious reputation 
for originality by the unquestioning adoption of the 
latest revolutionary theory. With carplike avidity they 
gulp down indigestible chunks of Bolshevist propa- 
ganda, and, by the subsequent regurgitation of these 
still undigested chunks, seek to conceal their own in- 
ability to think for themselves. We are thus con- 
fronted with the pitiful spectacle of a don, a disciplinary 
authority in his own college, a chaplain in the army, 
taking the chair at a Bolshevist meeting and passing 
Bolshevist resolutions at a mass meeting in Oxford it- 
self. 

The arguments in favour of Bolshevism are easy 
enough to find, without their being propagated by the 
University authorities. It is quite easy for the 
‘Children’s Pictorial’ to juxtapose a picture of Lord 
Northcliffe’s house, and of a miner’s cottage, and to 
draw therefrom crude political conclusions. It needs far 
more difficult and far subtler arguments to prove the 
necessity—if not of Lord Northcliffe—at least of pro- 
perty, authority, and the existence of a leisured class. 
Tht fact that these latter arguments are further to find 
does not detract from their truth; but it does show the 
necessity for their wider and more vigorous promulga- 
tion. The Balliol authorities, however, do not seem to 
think so. They prefer to give publicity to the crude 
and specious Bolshevist position, rather than to face 
the difficulties of the wider view and juster appreciation 
of values, which demonstrate its fallacy. This attitude 
is all the more melancholy, when we consider the pitiful 
absence of Tory theory and propaganda at the present 
time. The Tory party has ceased to be the party of 
sound administration and sound reform. It has become 
the party of the profiteer, who merely wishes to keep 
what he has got. The Manchester capitalist of the last 
century, unable to conquer, has absorbed Toryism. 

The concessions made to Labour during the last ten 
years, have been forced from reluctant Whigs by their 
triumphant employees. The result is that Labour has 
come to despise an authority too supine to rule, and too 
feeble to resist it. Had these concessions been made 
by Toryism, as necessary measures of administrative 
reform, the present situation would never have arisen, 
but they have been made under compulsion, and every- 
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one must despise a ruler who has neither the strength 
to resist coercion, nor the generosity to give without it. 
Is it too late to hope that the Tory party may remember 
and revive its traditions—Wentworth’s administration 
of Ireland, Pitt’s reform of the exchequer, the Factory 
Acts of the last century? 

We blame Labour for its leanings towards Bol- 
shevism, but what alternative has ever been offered to 
it? Toryism has become anemic, and no comprehen- 
sive Tory system has been formulated in the present 
century. Even such Tory theory as exists has no pro- 
pagandists. Socialistic principles are daily thrust upon 
Labour, and Toryism raises no dissenting voice; they 
are taught in the schools and the children are brought 
up to look on any opponents as self-seeking monsters 
without principle or intelligence. | What is needed is 
a real Tory party—-not a new Tory party, but an old 
one, with a strong and definite policy, and a vigorous 
system of propaganda. 

We hear a great deal about programmes and recon- 
struction in these days. The programme of the Tory 
party should be the restoration of the Ten Command- 
ments. This, we know, is a hard saying, and we do 
not dare to suggest it as more than a temporary experi- 
ment, as a basis for the other ambitious schemes of 
Socialism. But suppose, before we begin spending 
hundreds of millions on suburban villas for our mus- 
cular masters and on gymnasia for their children, 
suppose we were to try the experiment of not stealing, 
of not bearing false witness, of honouring our fathers 
and mothers, and of not coveting our neighbour’s 
goods? Who knows but it might have a quite won- 
derful effect in calming industrial unrest, and saving us 
from that economic ruin which punishes all nations that 
refuse to work and obey? We feel that we ought to 
apologise to an original thinker and earnest altruist 
like Mr. Tawney, who has been blessed by the episcopal 
bench, too, for this commonplace, antediluvian moral- 
ity. But it is intended for the parents who pay the 
college bills rather than for the fanatics of Adelphi Ter- 
race. What we do not require is Mr. Tawney preach- 
ing Fabianism at Oxford. 

The chances of successful opposition to revolution 
are even now slight enough, but if Mr. Tawney and his 
brethren are to be allowed to capture the Universities 
unopposed, it will be but a very short step to that con- 
dition of Socialism so ably depicted by Hobbes, and 
now so disastrously triumphant in Eastern Europe, in 
which ‘‘there is no place for industry, because the 
fruit thereof is uncertain, and consequently no culture 
of the earth, no navigation, no commodious building, 
no account of time, no arts, no letters, no society, and, 
which is worst of all, continued fear and danger of 
violent death, and the life of man solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish and short.’’ Oxford has passed through many 
phases of existence. In the eighteenth century she was 
satirised by Gibbon as ‘‘ steeped in port and preju- 
dice.’’ In the nineteenth century she was apostro- 
phised by Arnold as the Queen of Romance, ‘‘ home of 
lost causes and forsaken beliefs and impossible loyal- 
ties.’’ It would be sad if she were to sink in the twen- 
tieth century into an annexe of the Fabian Society, 
ruled by the presumptuous pedants of the Adelphi. 


SOUTHEY. 


PERSON of taste and leisure might occupy 
himself very usefully and happily in compiling 
a selection from the prose of Robert Southey. To most 
of us, Southey means the ‘Life of Nelson’ and no 
more; yet the very excellence of that almost perfect 
little biography—in certain facts and views now sub- 
ject to correction, but in spirit now and always so en- 
tirely right—should at least have made us curious about 
the rest. Turn to the closing paragraph of the ‘ Life,’ 
duly noting its formal excellence in word, phrase and 
rhythm, and its spiritual virtues of pathos, reticence 
and dignity, and then consider if the author of such a 
coda to such a Sinfonia Eroica deserves the neglect 
into which we have let him fall. 
Of that neglect there are several explanations; and 
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one of them is an affected impatience of Southey’s 
notorious respectability. It is unfortunately always 
easier to deride respectability than to appreciate it; yet 
it is respectability that makes the world go round. Re- 
spectability is a mode of duty. It is both ‘‘ victory and 
law,’’ and in its aspect of submission to imposed obe- 
dience may claim something of the poet’s high tribute 
to duty. 


‘*Thou dost preserve the Stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient Heavens, through thee, are 
fresh and strong.’”’ 


Respectability, though not the salt of the earth, is 
something greater still, namely, that which the salt 
must season. Is not the body more than raiment and 
good meat more than condiment? The gay and easy 
Skimpoles who are most contemptuous of respectability 
always depend upon respectability (in other people) to 
save them from disaster. And greater than Skimpoles. 
Let the widow and children of Robert I ovell and the 
wife and children of Samuel Taylor Coleridge be called 
in evidence, when Southey is pitied for his pedestrian 
virtue. His life could not have been more exemplary, 
had he been a rector instead of a reviewer. He chose, 
from love, the most precarious of all professions, and 
by diligence, honesty and careful attention to duty, be- 
came modestly prosperous. It sounds like a tale from 
Smiles ; and we should applaud the ironmonger or cot- 
ton merchant of whom it was told; but the man of 
letters we dismiss with indulgent pity. 

Let us quote, as the most readable of judgments 
against Southey, an amusing paragraph from Walter 
Bagehot. Bagehot had many sparkling qualities, and 
brought into letters an unusual knowledge of affairs. 
His weakness—if we may call it a weakness—is that he 
affected to think more of affairs than of letters, and to 
believe that writing books is very good fun, but not the 
sort of thing a gentleman should do for a living. Of 
Southey he is gaily scornful 

‘* The mental habits of Robert Southey . . . are 
the type of literary existence. He wrote poetry 
(as if anybody could) before breakfast; he read during 
breakfast. He wrote history until dinner; he corrected 
proof-sheets between dinner and tea; he wrote an essay 
for the Quarterly afterwards; and after supper, by way 
of relaxation, composed the ‘ Doctor ’—a lengthy and 
elaborate jest. Now, what can any one think of such 
a life—except how clearly it shows that the habits best 
fitted for communicating information, formed with the 
best care, and daily regulated by the best motives, are 
exactly the habits which are likely to afford a man the 
least information to communicate? Southey had no 
events, no experiences. His wife kept house and 
allowed him pocket-money, just as if he had been a 
German professor devoted to accents, tobacco and the 
date of Horace’s amours. And it is pitiable to think 
that so meritorious a life was only made endurable by a 
painful delusion. He thought that day by day, and 
hour by hour, he was accumulating stores for the in- 
struction and entertainment of a long posterity. His 
epics were to be seen in the hands of all men, and his 
history of Brazil the ‘Herodotus of the South Ameri- — 
can Republic.’ As if his epics were not already dead, 
and as if the people who now cheat at Valparaiso care 
a real who it was that cheated those before them. Yet 
it was only -by a conviction like this that an industrious 
and caligraphic man (for such was Robert Southey), 
who might have earned money as a clerk, worked all his 
days for half a clerk’s wages, at occupation much duller 
and more laborious.”’ 

It is impossible to deny that this is amusing; but it 
is quite possible to deny that any of it is true. In the 
first place, Southey was not a driven and reluctant 
labourer, but a thoroughly happy scholar. If ever man 
had a pure passion, Southey had a pure passion for 
books. He loved reading and he loved writing. He 
was not ambitious, he was not covetous; he wanted 
little, except more books. In altered circumstances, so 
Wordsworth reports, he would have wished to be a 
Benedictine monk surrounded by an inexhaustible li- 
brary. ‘The Doctor’ is a great piece of bookishness. 
The most pleasing pages of the ‘Colloquies’ are those 
in which his passion for books is declared. The 
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gathering and arranging of his library remained to the 
end his ever joyous recreation. Let no one think of 
Southey as a dull quill-driver ! 

We do not propose to defend the epics; but we wish 
to urge against Bagehot that the life of Southey was 
exactly suited to the kind of information he had to 
give. He could write of Spain and Portugal, because 
he had lived in those countries and had gained a close 
personal acquaintance with the life, language and 
literature of the Peninsula. He could write of English 
literature, because no living Englishman knew more of 
English literature than he. And to say that he had ‘‘ no 
events and no experiences ’’ is to forget his odd bring- 
ing-up, his expulsion from Westminster, the glorious 
adventures of Pantisocracy and Aspheterism, the revo- 
lutionary excitements of ‘Wat Tyler’ and ‘Joan of 
Arc,’ the secret marriage to Edith Fricker (with money 
for ring and license borrowed from Cottle, that most 
unworldly of publishers), the visits to the Peninsula and 
the taste o. official life as secretary to an Irish Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Further, no man was more 
social and sociable than the ever-busy Laureate, and 
visitors of all kinds, from Shelley to Maria del Occi- 
dente, from William Ticknor to William Channing, 
came to Greta Hall, leaving the impression of many 
persons and experiences with their observant and re- 
tentive host. Really, it is time we abandoned the later 
view of Southey as a remote and etiolated pedant peer- 
ing feebly through the dust of a decaying library. 


The unguarded praise of such friends as Coleridge 
and Landor and the political contempt of Byron 
and Hazlitt have proved equally harmful to Southey, 
for, in our resentment of excessive eulogy we 
have paid too much attention to excessive obloquy. 
Readers who know anything of ‘Sir Thomas More: or 
Colloquies on the Progress and Prospects of Society,’ 
know that lengthy work almost solely from the hostile 
review by Macaulay, who, as Whig, Philistine, and 
Edinburgh reviewer, was bound to do his worst against 
a Tory champion on the staff of the Quarterly. These 
dialogues contain many pages of descriptive and con- 
versational prose in the best style of quiet, well-bred 
English. Excessive length is the defect of nearly all 
Southey’s work. ‘ The Doctor,’ which may be des- 
cribed as a mitigated ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ by the least 
like Sterne of all writers, or as an essay in Panta- 
gruelism by one who had nothing of the Pantagruelist 
in his composition, certainly seems to deserve Bage- 
hot’s account of it as a lengthy and elaborate jest; for 
the original edition runs to seven volumes, and is even 
then unfinished. But ‘ The Doctor’ must not be read 
through as a story. Its chapters, taken separately 
and at leisure, in those happy moments of discursive 
and ‘‘ unbuttoned ’’ reading that close the day’s work 
of wise men and women, will prove to be delightful 


essays, full of curious learning and scholarly allusion, 


offering in their peaceful detachment and remoteness 
the best of antidotes to ‘‘ the hectic in the blood’’ of 
these tense and agitated times. 


There are other works, almost too numerous to 
name, and certainly too good to perish utterly. Only 
controversialists will want to read all the ‘ Wesley ’ 
and the ‘Book of the Church’ and the ‘ Vindiciae 
Ecclesiae Anglicane,’ but there are pages in all that 
will interest all, as there are episodes in the despised 


‘History of Brazil,’ that make admirably detachable - 


narratives. Then, too, there are the ‘ Letters from Eng- 
land,’ in which a supposed Don Espriella discusses this 
country as Goldsmith’s Chinaman had discussed it 
fifty years before, and the ‘ Tour in the Netherlands,’ 
and the early ‘ Letters Written in Spain and Portugal ’ 
and the ‘ Life of Cowper’ and the ‘ Lives of Unedu- 
cated Poets.’ A kindly anthologist is wanted, for, as 
Arnold said, we neglect our classics, and Southey’s 
prose is classical. 

In his youth Southey, like Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge and many others, sympathised with the ideas of 
the French Revolution, and wrote ‘Wat Tyler.’ _Dis- 
gusted with the practices of the Terrorists, he, like 
Wordsworth, recanted, became an ardent Tory, and 
was made Poet Laureate. For this Byron and Hazlitt, 
revolutionaries who did not repent, never forgave him, 
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or ceased to revile him as an apostate. In ‘Don 
Juan’ Byron calls him ‘‘ my ultra-Tory Julian,’ and 
Hazlitt wrote pithily, ‘‘ Southey lost his way in 
Utopia, and found it at Old Sarum.”’ 


STAINED GLASS AND WAR MEMORIALS. 


TAINED glass as a medium gives its user an ad- 
vantage denied to painters. They, poor devils, 
consume their strength and years trying to express with 
dyes and earths the radiance or reflection of the sun’s 
light. The glass artist, on the other hand, can actually 
use that light as his medium and so press into his ser- 
vice the most wonderful and potent force we know. 
Where a painter schemes with glazings over a white 
ground, or with loaded layers and lumps of paint, to 
produce a phantom, the glass painter simply lays his 
colour on to light and so has, relatively speaking, god- 
like powers of colour and gradation. 

And yet, on a modest computation, more misguided 
and ineffectual results have been produced in stained 
glass than in any other medium. The main causes are 
two: First, misconception of the fit use of stained 
glass; secondly, lapses of individual taste. Just as 
pictorial realism ruined tapestry and porcelain design, 
so the conversion of a church window into a sort of 
picture debased stained glass. In its nature glass de- 
mands a treatment akin to the heraldic; dilute this with 
the modelling and fine shades necessary for realistic 
pictures, and the mischief is done. This realistic abuse 
of glass can easily be dated ; but the other causes of bad 
windows—namely, vulgar or feeble taste in colour, and 
trivial sentiment—are less simply reckoned with. For 
artists with such taste may turn up at any time. In the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, we can study at the 
moment old glass, French, Swiss and German, and 
specimens of living artists’ »war memorial wingows. 
The old glass, upstairs, some the recent gift of Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan, and some of prior acquisition, is 
placed in windows, facing the sky. The samples on 
the ground floor, arranged in screens, naturally receive 
a subdued light. 

Upstairs we can gain a good impression of the effect 
of glass used in the right way. The windows burn 
with colour, good and bad. Save in flowers and the 
sky, such force of colour cannot be experienced. The 
good acts upon one like the richest music, the bad 
lacerates the nerves like strident horns. One French 
window in especial, with a play of sapphire blue, pome- 
granate and apple-green, is magic in its benison. The 
German or Swiss glass, on the other hand, too often 
lacks quality, simply relying on a sudden blare of 
primary colours. But even then it is a valuable de- 
monstration of the effective use of glass. 

Stained windows are of two kinds. They may be 
pure colour without any theme, or they may include a 
pictorial subject—saints, angels, allegories, and so on. 
As war memorial windows are almost always required 
to belong to the latter kind, it might be well to con- 
sider what usually happens. For the moment we will 
leave aside the question of colour, though much that 
we shall say about the saints and allegories applies 
equally to that. To produce a subject of the sort ex- 
pected in church windows the rarest gifts are needed. 
If we look casually back through the history of art, how 
many artists have satisfactorily interpreted Christ and 
His saints, the Virtues and the Prophets? Half a 
dozen shall we say? To whom, then, do we repair 
when we want a window embodying any or all of these 
august characters? Reason would suggest that the 
greatest artist of the day would naturally receive our 
commissions; but we know that most of our orders are 
given out to shops, on the strength of an illustrated 
price list, and put through by artisans who are only a 
little less deficient in craftsmanship than in creative 
genius. It is not their fault, for they have received 
the barest art education. We know this, and, 
strangely enough, expect nothing else; yet we make 
demands on them that would tax Donatello or Michel- 
angelo. 

This is the worst condition of modern church window 
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supply. A more hopeful state of things has come 
about in recent years, with a steady increase of glass 
painters, honestly trained craftsmen; who are far better 
fitted, especially in technique, to produce stained glass. 
But still we are up against the same problem of 
draughtsmanship and inspiration. Many war memorial 
windows in the Royal Academy’s exhibition at South 
Kensington show, as far as we can judge from car- 
toons and dimly lit specimens, a good sense of colour 
and design, and a craftsman-like knowledge of 
medium. But few indeed show signs of adequate 
imagination. One hesitates to say how weak and sen- 
timental most of the conceptions are. Typical sinners 
are Mr. Whall and Miss Veronica Whall, whose feebly 
constructed and washy, ideal figures—mostly of impos- 
sible wide-eyed children—would ruin any memorial in 
making it a nursery picture. It seems that some of 
these exhibits are designs for memorial windows actu- 
ally ordered, if not already executed. We can, then, 
do nothing more profitable than regret that the war 
should be commemorated by an obsolete and already 
discredited phase of Victorian art. 

A strikingly fine design, which promises well in the 
coloured cartoon, is that for Mr. W. Geddes’s Belfast 
window, with subjects of the ‘Prodigal Son,’ ‘The 
Wise and Foolish Virgins,’ ‘The Talents,’ and the 
“Good Samaritan.’ The design is strong and clean, 
it is linked to architectural feeling, the figures are noble 
and monumental in conception, and well suited to the 
stained glass convention. A similar gravity and in- 
spiration characterise a design by Miss Esplin. A 
painter of pictures, if he show a dignified and lofty 
ideal, will not have wholly failed, though his colour be 
imperfect. But with a glass painter it is hit or miss, 
as regards colour. Possibly if his colour were noble, 
his inadequate conception of character, provided it 
were not too conspicuous, would pass. But if his 
colour be thin or chalky, no quality of character will 
pull his window through. Mr. Anning Bell must there- 
fore see to it that the colour of his window is a great 
improvement on that of his cartoon, for otherwise the 
sincerity and grace of the figures in his design will not 
avail. 


The great field of war memorials, architectural, sculp- 
tural, and inscriptional, as touched on in this exhibition, 
cannot be dealt with here. The chief impression gained 
is of something like bewilderment or vagueness on the 
part of architects and sculptors. What can they do, 
what express? No doubt the human mind finds expres- 
sion of emotion in soaring masonry. But such expres- 
sion must have space. The Rhodes Memorial, in the 
Matoppo mountains, has space and splendid setting. 
The edifice may, for all we know, be useful for nothing, 
but it expresses (if we may judge from photographs), a 
lofty aspiration, which, largely by reason of its size 
and isolation, seems couched in eternal terms. But 
such a memorial in London would be shorn of most of 
its glory and would rapidly degenerate into an accepted 
commonplace. One architectural design, No. 874, 
with a sort of New York sky-scraper as its crowning 
feature, illustrates at once this vague human craving 
to pile up to heaven and the futility of giving way to 
it, save in exceptional circumstances and with due re- 
straint. Stevens’s Wellington Monument is an instance 
of a noble mind creating an idea of nobility, but inevit- 
ably a large part of the due effect is lost inside S. Paul’s 
where the memorial seems placed like a casual acces- 
sory, or an afterthought. ” 

It may well be that the time for purely decorative 
memorials, in towns at least, is over. They would 
hardly be seen; they would be fouled by soot and cor- 
rupted by fumes; they would fall from their first de- 
voted significance to the meaninglessness of a disre- 
garded relic. Perhaps the only monument that could 
both express our present gratitude and homage, and 
seem to those who come after us a living token of our 
high ambition, will be the contemplated bridge at Char- 
ing Cross. If our artists are electrified by the belief 
that their creation is to immortalise those who died 
not in vain, then the very stones, the piers and arches, 
will take on a living character and symbolise, while they 
endure, our reverence for noble sacrifice. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE TYRANNY OF TEMPERANCE. 
To the Editor of The Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—What one most admires in correspondents of 
the type of Mr. Frank Adkins, is their myopic cocksure- 
ness—their a particulari ad universale attitude ; because 
A is a drunkard, B, C and D mustn’t drink ! 

Mr. Adkins may be, doubtless he is, a shining light of 
his own contention, and no one wishes to quarrel with 
him on that account ; nor will any one deny that ‘‘ many 
and serious evils arise from the use (? misuse) of 
alcoholic drinks,’’ but the same may be said of excess in 
any direction. Mr. Adkins himself may be of a gusta- 
tive temperament, or addicted to hedonism. Is the 
good ‘‘square meal’’ therefore, to be barred, or the 
pleasures of quidvis refused to men of greater 
restraint ? 

This canting iteration of the so-called ‘‘ Temperance’”’ 
advocates is sickening to honest men, who feel that the 
restrictions to which they are already subjected are 
largely due to the backstairs influence of the brothers 
Humm and Tadger. The war is responsible for a good 
deal, but it may be as nothing compared with the effect 
of grandmotherly legislation to follow, and of which 
total prohibition will serve as a first-class example. 

Yours truly, 
Morris Bent, 
Major (ret.). 


To the Editor of the SarurDAy REvIEw. 


Sir,—Stung by the splendour of a sudden thought, 
I hasten to you. 

Prohibition does not please the majority of the 
nation. Decadence, disease, dirt, as a sequel to drink, 
does not please anyone. 

Why not suggest a compromise between the Prohi- 
bitionists and the Liberty-to-drink school, and legis- 
late for an age limit? Say 40 for men, and 50 for 
women, after which men and women should be wel- 
come to drink and drink deeply, to their heart’s content 
and to the less detriment of their surroundings. 

Yours sincerely, 
HELEN GREENE, M.D. 

66, Friar Gate, Derby, 

August 4th. 
To the Editor of the SaruRrpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—I am obliged by your comments on my letter 
under the above heading in your current week’s issue. 

I agree that no evils arise from the proper dietetic 
use of alcohol, but the unfortunate fact remains that 
proper use frequently degenerates into improper use, 
with all its deplorable consequences. The scientific 
reasons for this are too many and too complex for an 
immediate discussion, but the fact itself is a distressing 
commonplace. The families are few in which some 
member or friend has not ‘‘ taken to drink,’’ frequently 
without any ascertainable cause. It is impossible to 
ascertain beforehand who has, or has not, the weak 
spot, hereditary or other, on which this drug will 
fasten. It is, therefore, the course of wisdom to 
regard all as in danger, and following our usual prac- 
tice, to cut off the supply of the agent capable of 
causing the mischief. We close a well infected, even 
if only slightly, with the bacillus of typhoid, not be- 
cause the germs would make a clean sweep of the 
village, but because certain of its inhabitants would 
probably prove incapable of neutralising their charac- 
teristic action. Why not proceed ‘in the same way 
with a non-necessary class of drinks infected with the 
bacillus of alcoholism ? 

Your suggestion that the supply of drink should be 
allowed to continue on the ground that its use is ‘‘a 
matter of domestic enjoyment,’’ is individualism 
carried to the confines of anarchy. An enjoyment 
which depends on the use of a risky drug has scant 
claim to consideration, and it seems to me rather an 
abuse of the plea of liberty to apply it in such a case. 
I suppose ‘‘ doping ’’ may be regarded as a matter of 
social enjoyment, and I know no law to forbid it, 
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but not even the most ardent anti-prohibitionist would 
quote Mill in favour of removing existing restrictions 
on opium, veronal, and their congeners, and recog- 
nising them as legitimate articles of commerce. The 
illustration, I admit, is extreme, but it emphasises the 
quite reasonable contention that it is not only the 
right, but the duty of the State to prohibit traffic in all 
articles which on the balance inflict harm, serious and 
unescapable harm, on the community. 

Yours faithfully, 
FRANK ADKINS. 
15, Wynne Road, S.W.9. 


HOME RULE FOR NEGROES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay 


Sir,—As one who has recently had some conver 
sation with our coloured fellow subjects, I have reason 
to know that the discontent felt by coloured men at the 
treatment of negroes in the United States is causing 
grave concern in various parts of the British Empire. 

It is true that, strictly speaking, the domestic affairs 
of the United States are no concern of ours, but, on 
the other hand, a precedent having been set by the 
action of the United States Legislature passing a reso- 
lution respecting affairs in Ireland, people in the United 
States can have no ground for complaint if the House 
of Commons passes a resolution deploring the position 
in which negroes now find themselves in Chicago and 
elsewhere. As it is alleged that the Irish in the United 
States require that the real or imaginary grievances 
of the disloyal portions of Ireland should be met by 
England forcing the peaceful and loyal people of Ulster 
under the thumb of the rest of Ireland, our coloured 
fellow subjects can demand that coloured United States 
citizens should not be ill-treated, or murdered, and that 
the British Government should send a Mission to the 
United States to look into the matter, and thereafter 
debate the American negro question in the House of 
Commons. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
A SOLDIER JUST RETURNED FROM INDIA. 

August rst, 1919. 


AN AMERICAN ON THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


Sir,—The enclosed article, reproduced by the 
Chicago Tribune (‘ The Americans in Paris,’ 28 June, 
p. 525) is a masterpiece of subtle irony and sarcasm. 
Its surpassing power lies in its insidious and plausible 
injection of poison into the veins of an ostensible 
American-English rapprochement born of war travail. 
While personally I have never placed the slightest 
credence in the sincerity of the paroxysms of brotherly 
affection that distinguished the public foregatherings 
of American and British soldiers, nor the altruistic 
claim that America has forgotten the Boston Tea Party, 
yet I had hoped that the two English-speaking nations 
would be able to maintain a semblance at least of amity 
and mutual forbearance. 

It seems, however, that the dense insular egotism 
and intolerance of the English are irrepressible. Of 
course, the enclosed article from your periodical is so 
subtly, so ingeniously phrased, the venom is so adroitly 
introduced, that it will not be understandable to the 
average Englishman, which is fortunate. However, 
this is not the case with the keener witted, more highly 
organized American. If he has any latent love for 
England, it certainly is not calculated to increase it. 
I note you remark that any comparison made by the 
French of the English and Americans is ‘‘ highly flat- 
tering ’’ to the English. This assertion is in delicious 
consonance with the traditional modesty of the English. 
In the depths of their despair, when Germany was 
within sight of victory, how the French and English 
both slushed over the Americans! No matter what 
Sir Douglas Haig says, the facts remain that America 
won the war. Without America’s aid Germany would 
have dictated terms of peace in London. So don’t bite 
the hand that fed you. 
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England at heart dislikes America, because America 
has outstripped her in every department of human 
industry. We are richer, stronger, more progressive, 
more unselfish, more tolerant, more patriotic than 
England. Take the sneer and snarl from an English- 
man and you have little left but a stomach built for 
beef and booze. 

American soldiers care nothing for what the French 
think about their culture. We are at least not a 
decadent nation, and if this ultra-refinement invites 
national decrepitude, then, thank God, we are crass 
and uncouth in our table manners and parlour ameni- 
ties. 

My ancestors are English, but the broadening and 
civilising influences of a vast new continent, unham- 
pered by ‘‘ centuries of polite international tradition ”’ 
(as you term it) have rescued me from the narrow, 
self-sufficient, whimsically egotistical attitude of the 
average Englishman. To the average American the 
average Englishman is a huge joke—a bit of bluster, 
brag and buncombe—stolid and fat-witted—unable to 
comprehend, through mental limitations, the tremen- 
dous superiority of the great nation across the sea that 
will rule the world. When the English understand 


that the old order has passed and with it England’s 


vaunted ascendancy in the family of nations, that the 
United States of America has assumed leadership, then 
perhaps she will act with a humility and lack of self- 
assertiveness that will offer a foothold for future rela- 
tions of a more friendly type than now exist. 

At that time such an article as the enclosed, with its 
embittering innuendoes and skulking indirection, will 
be impossible. 

So just tend to your own knitting and we will take 
care of our affairs, and for the love of Mike try and 
look pleasant even in the face of your dwindling im- 
portance and America’s overshadowing greatness. The 
only thing the average Englishman will ever know of 
heaven is America. 

Respectfully, 
Epwarp I. Wape. 

629, S. Grove Street, 

Oak Park, Illinois, 
July 20, 1919. 


THE PLUMAGE TRADE. 
To the Editor of The SaturpDAay REVIEW. 


Sir,—A well signed petition has gone to the Press 
concerning the torture and extermination of birds in the 
plumage trade. The idea that fine feathers make fin 
ladies has been tolerated by fashion—one hopes—in 
ignorance of the horrors it involves. oe 

It is notable that this appeal is signed by distin- 
guished men of science as well as editors, men of let- 
ters, sportsmen, and earls, so that it cannot be dis- 
missed as mere sentimentalism. The thanks of all 
bird-lovers are due to Mr. H. J. Massingham for his 
energy in putting the case before the public. A Bill is 
asked for, prohibiting the importation of bird skins and 
feathers. As to this, I note the following points :— 


(1). Such a Bill passed its second reading in the 
Commons on March gth, 1914, by 297 votes 
to 15. 

(2). The United States and Australia have prohib- 

ited both the import and export of feathers. 

(3). India and most of the Crown Colonies have for- 

bidden the export of wild bird plumage. ; 
(4). The workers in the trade need not lose their 
livelihood, and may be as fully employed in the 
making of substitute decorations. , 

(5). If the trade continues, the destruction of birds 
will put an end to it automatically. Some of 
the handsomest birds known will be ex- 
terminated. 

Here is a solid consensus of opinion which in this 
country is ignored, or concealed. As you have re- 
marked, the drapers keep the papers; and I dare say 
the Government is afraid of the milliners. . But the 


Government is not the people, and the country does not 
exist solely to gratify the aims of traders and shop- 


keepers. 


And fashion is so changeable, that it can well 
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afford to do without one cruel means of satisfying its 
fantasies. If some leader of society takes up the case, 
the thing can be done easily. And we shall have some 
proof that the vanity of women is not insuperable, 
some improvement on the fantastic and expensive fol- 
lies tolerated during the war. 

The cruelty of the business has been shown over and 
over again. Wounded birds are used as decoys; and 
the shoulder tufts of egrets are torn from them during 
the breeding season, so that their young are left to die. 

Nature, which ‘forgives no debt and fears no 
grave,’’ tolerates no such horrors as these encouraged 
by cultivated ladies. Browning, in ‘ Asolando,’ his last 
volume of poems, has a little dialogue between ‘The 
Lady and the Painter,’ which is to the point. Lady 
Blanche objects to the use of nude models. The 
painter turns on her with a query about the ‘“‘ half 
savage-like’’ things around her hat, and she replies :— 


‘Ah, do they please you? Wild-bird wings. 
Next season—Paris-prints assert,— 
We must go feathered to the skirt : 
My modiste keeps on the alert.’’ 


He, allowed to be frank, justifies the model, and asks 
what justifies ‘‘ You—-clothed with murder of His best 
Of harmless beings.’’ 

Lady Blanche, having no reply, can only suppose that 
he is not serious. But the time for such light indiffer- 
ence is gone by. _Bird-lovers mean to see that this 
traffic is stopped. 

Yours faithfully, 
VERNON RENDALL. 


ALLIED AID FOR DENMARK. 
To the Editor of The Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—The E.F.D. is fully justified in its insistence 
that at this juncture aid from the Allies for Denmark 
was absolutely necessary, by the news this morning 
that the inclination of the Germans to make difficulty, 
when the evacuation takes place, will involve both 
troops and sea forces being sent thither. Ordinary 
commonsense, knowing the German character, would 
have arranged for an Allied occupation of these Pro- 
vinces unti] the peace terms were fulfilled, similar to 
that now on the Rhine. It would probably have been 
cheaper and more convenient, while troops were still 
mobilized on the Continent and fleets in being. 

Why the Sapient Four in Paris permitted the Hidden 
Hand of international finance to prevent this is not 
clear. If at this evacuation stage the Germans are 
awkward, we may be certain they will be more aggres- 
sive still at the time of the plebiscite and when Kiel] and 
its Canal pass under German control. Would it not be 
a wise policy of commonsense to retain the troops and 
ships that must now be sent as an occupying force for a 
considerable period ? 

This episode points to the need, so frequently urged 
by the E.F.D., of the whole of this Slesvig-Holstein 
matter being reconsidered. Germany herself now pro- 
s the opportunity. Events will force this. States- 
manship foresees and anticipates events. ‘* Denmark’s 
unity is England’s security.”’ 

G. Harrison Lawson, 
Hon. Vice-President E.F.D. 
August 2nd, 1919. 


POLYPAPIST POISON. 
To the Editor of The Sarurmpay Review. 

Sir,-La Revanche! The Premier once remarked 
that a popular press was to him a matter of indifference. 
The polypapist thinks and means otherwise, and it is 
dear old ‘‘ Oireland ”’ that is to be chosen as the rock on 
which the Government ship is to founder. The hall 
was started rolling some time since, but to-day’s (July 
2gth) leading article in the ‘ Thunderer,’ can leave none 

in doubt as to the sinister motive of the polypapist. 
Ireland, what is Ireland? Not even a nation! 
the Prime Minister would say. ‘‘ Let Ireland wait !”’ 
thus the Times: “‘ Pace the loyal Irish—the English 
feeling is that Ireland will have to wait.’”’ England 


would not have had to wait long—for the ruin of the 
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Empire—could the Irish malcontents have had _ their 
way. Our Government’s hands are full enough at pre- 
sent in adjusting difficulties and misunderstandings that 
concern our hardworking and honest (if misled) toilers, 
who helped to win the war. ‘‘Let Ireland wait!’’ 
Everything comes to him that waits, and the polypapist 
will be another waiter, for he cannot hustle the British 
public or their Government. 

The Times has sailed under a revered and hon- 
oured flag. That flag has been bought for money and 
thus changed hands. Caveat emptor! 

The writer is one of very many who take in the 
Times, but on the other hand are not ‘‘ taken in”’ by 
it.—Yours obediently, 

Hy. A. Dawson. 

Penstraze, Falmouth. 


COAL EXPORT. 
To the Editor of The SaturDay REVIEW. 


Sir,—Greatly daring, I venture to differ from the 
Editorial Note appended to Mr. E. S. Johnson’s letter 
in your last issue. 

Every ton of coal sent abroad leaves this country, as 
a nation, the poorer by a ton of an irreplaceable and vit- 
ally necessary article. It reduces the quantity avail- 
able for the home market, and increases the supply of 
our foreign competitors. By all the laws of supply and 
demand, the export of coal must therefore tend to raise 
prices at home and reduce them abroad. 

That the export is necessary at present to pay for our 
imports of food I agree is unfortunately the case. 

For generations past we have so neglected our agri- 
culture that to-day we are almost entirely dependent 
upon the foreigner for our food supply, and he is con- 
sequently in a position to dictate to us the conditions of 
exchange. If he demands our coal in return for the 
food he sends us, we have no choice but to comply, for 
the alternative is starvation. The food-producing coun- 
tries are our lords and masters and we must go short 
of fuel ourselves to keep them supplied with the raw 
material which enables them to compete with our manu- 
facturers. The day will come when our foreign caterers 
will take nothing but our coal in exchange; for we shall 
have nothing else to send them, and our feelings will 
be akin to those of the eagle who recognised his own 
feather on the arrow that killed him. 

The only remedy is to increase our home food pro- 
duction, and gradually reduce in proportion our export 
of coal. 

Everything hinges on food production, and the food 
producers must be encouraged by every possible means. 
Our present Food Controller seems to have grasped this 
truth in a way Lord Rhondda never did, the latter’s 
own ambition being, as he said, to make food control 
a success for the consumer, though he told him in the 
same breath that he must stop consuming and rationed 
him accordingly. 

I have always been an advocate of protection of our 
agriculture by means of import duties, but I think these 
are no longer necessary-—at least under present condi- 
tions—as high freights and the devastation of vast food 
producing areas constitute a sufficient protection in 
themselves for the English farmer. 

But he must be left free to sell at the best price, and 
in the best home market obtainable. All maximum 
prices must he abolished, as far as the producer is con- 
cerned; with free imports, his price will be limited by 
the cost of the imported article; at present, in many 
cases he is obliged to sell his produce at a much lower 
price than that of an imported and inferior article. Take 
bacon as a case in point; the home curer is obliged to 
sell at 205s. per ewt. while imported bacon costs 2448. 
per cwt., although buyers would gladly pay 20s, per 
ewt. more for the home-cured article, As Mr. Roberts 
has pointed out, he cannot fix the price at which the 
Canadian or American is to sell us his food stuffs. His 
control rests with the shore. 

Let Mr. Roberts limit his control to the middleman— 
the dealer and retailer—allow him a fair commission for 
his services in distribution, and, wherever possible, 
eliminate him altogether, bringing producer and con- 
sumer as near together as modern conditions of life 
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will allow. Every village and every town should have 
its market, where the small holders, market gardeners, 
and allotment-holders could sell their produce direct to 
the consumers—no tradesman—a mere buyer and seller 
—being allowed to hold a stall. 

One further suggestion; no sale of land should be 
permitted except to the man who is going to use it, and 
the Government should take good care that he does use 
it. 

Our agriculture is our all in all; it is the foundation 
of all industry, and no industrial system is sound, un- 
less based upon a healthy and prosperous national agri- 
culture. 

Yours, etc., 
S. F. 


[ Unfortunately no amount of protection would enable 
us to feed ourselves, or to pay for our raw materials. 
But the distinction between necessaries and luxuries has 
been too much neglected by political economists in dis- 
cussing tariffs.—Ep. S.R. 


THE BANK HOLIDAY THAMES PAGEANT. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—East London antiquaries especially, and tne 
great Service of the ancient Brotherhood and Cox- 
poration whose homes are dispersed so generally over 
the wide area of the modern Port of London, will be 
gratified to observe that the pride of place was justly 
and naturally given to ‘‘ Trinity’’ in the great 
Pageant on the Thames; and they will only regret 
that the Royal Progress was not extended to where so 
much English sea-adventure is localised—to Old Step- 
ney, which was so long ‘‘ The Nursery of English 
Seamen.”’ 

The Spert Monument in the South Wall of the 
Chancel of Stepney Church (which has been restored 
thrice at least on the records, viz., in 1725, in 1806, 
and in 1894) sets out that there, within sight almost 
of the famous Ratcliff Cross and Stairs, and but a 
stone’s throw from the House of the Trinity Corpora- 
tion, is laid the body of Sir Thomas Spert, Kt., some- 
time Controller of the Navy to King Henry VIIL., 
‘‘and both the First Founder and Master of the 
Worthie Societie or Corporation called the Trinity 
House, who died 8th September, 1541."" To Spert 
the Corporation of Trinity House erected this memorial 
in 1622, ‘‘ eighty yeares after the decease of theyr 
Founder,’’ when the Trinity Guild and Fraternity had 
been changed into the Corporation of the Trinity 
House in official documents of the Brotherhood, if not 
in common parlance on the seas. Metcalfe, in his 
Book of Knights, states that Sir Thomas Spert was 
among the ‘* Knightes made by the Kinge at York 
Place, now called Whitehall, Anno D'ni, 1529, the 21st 
yere of his reigne.’’ There do not seem to be any in 
1622 to contest the claim for Thomas Spert, as ‘* of 
Stebonhathe,’’ on all counts of citizenship, and the 
Corporation’s own memorial only followed and replaced 
the monument set up originally in Stepney Churchyard 
by the Founding Pilot’s family. For Norden says, 
writing of Stepney Church, Sir Thomas Spert, 
Knight, some time Comptroller of the Shipes to H.S. : 
Dame Margery, Dame Anne, and Dame Mary, his 
wives, lie in the Chancell there.”’ 

By the Act passed in Queen Elizabeth's eighth year 
(1566) enabling Trinity, among other things, to grant 
licences to mariners to ply in the River Thames, the 
Guild or Corporation is described as ‘* charged with 
conduction of the Queen's Majesties Naval Royal, who 
are bound to foresee the good increase and maintenance 
of ships most meet for Her Majesty's Marine Service." 
This Act is revealing in other respects, for it recites 
that ‘* by the destroying and taking away "* of certain 
sea-marks on the coast, to the great detriment and 
hurt of the Commonweal and the perishing of no small 
number of people, both home and foreign trade was 
injured,’’ Also that the provision of licences to 
mariners to row on the Thames had become necessary 
** the better to keep and refrain themselves from folly, 
idleness, and lewd company; and for the relief of their 
wives and children.'' Prior to this time, it seems, 
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** wherrymen ”’ claimed the sole right of rowing on the 
River, and were in the habit of molesting the private 
boats of both English and foreign vessels. For this 
was a period, as the Trinity official historian more than 
hints, when a sort of Elizabethan mariners ‘‘ of 
which the proper designation would probably have 
been pirates and the most fitting destination the nearest 
yard-arm, infested the high seas, being pests to the 
trading shipping of both friend and foe alike.’’ And 
there is much evidence discoverable that to this ‘* fit- 
ting destination ’’ the Trinity Captains faithfully re- 
mitted many rovers, native and foreign, in the North 
Sea. 
Your obedient Servant, 
CHARLES 


MELMANISM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—As a possible explanation of Mr. C. W. 
Cook’s letter, research would reveal the fact that 
either he hails from North of the Tweed, or has failed 
to fathom the soothing waters of Lethe. In all serious- 
ness, I would suggest your correspondent watching 
for the next rainbow, and he will find the sought-for 
booklet dangling from the much offered bag of gold. 
He might further take a dip into Lethe, and help him- 
self to remember that wise men and their money do not 
easily part. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
C. H. RascHen. 

6, Inverness Gardens, 

Kensington, W.8. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—We, one of us a doctor of medicine, one a 
barrister, the third, last and least, a soldier, having 
failed to gain notable position and help through Mr. 
Pelman, his aid, were greatly interested and excited 
in and by the advent of Mr. Melman. Like your 
correspondent Mr. Cook, we, jointly, telegraphed to 
Lethe, London, for a copy of Mr. Melman’s book. 
We were going to write, like Mr. Cook, and tell vou 
about this. But then we saw Mr. Cook’s letter in 
your issue of the 2nd imst., and as Afghan Road is 
close at hand here, being in fact a turning out of 
Grenoble Avenue, we went there to ask Mr. Cook to 
let us have a look at the book. 

You will understand our disappointment when we 
found, after a careful search, that there is no number 
32 in Afghan Road. Number 27 is a babv linen and 
greengrocery, but that is not helpful. 

We write now to ask if you will be so good as to 
put us in touch with Mr. Cook as quickly as possible. 
Pelman did not help us: Melman—to date—is a dis- 
appointment, and we fear lest we be driven—in our 
painful pursuit of help and position——to seek the aid 
of Mr. Belman. Mr. B., it if said, out-Pelmans 
Melman... But we don’t want to go to him. 

Please read this letter and do as we ask. 

Your obedient servants, 
HALLipay SurHERLAND. 
W. Dominic BROoCKMAN. 
F. J]. Frvsparrick, 

P.S.—We like the Sarunpay Review very much, and 
think it is better than ever. 

Royal Societies Club, S.W. 


PELMANISM. 
To the Editor of The Sarurpay Review. 


Six,—Having heard of your article re ** Pelmanism,”’ 
which appeared in a recent issue of your journal, | tried 
to find it at the local library, but without success. | 
was pleased to see your article on ‘‘ Melmanism 
Again,”* and, being a student of the Pelman Course, 
who has just completed the examination paper on the 
12th lesson, and having written stating that | have 
found nothing new in the Course and that it has re- 
sulted in greater confusion than previously, | shall be 
glad to receive a copy of your pamphlet, “ What to 
forget and how to forget it,”” also a copy of your article 
referred to. 
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I took up the Pelman Course whilst in the Army. I 
will forward by return any charges for the pamphlet, 
etc.—I am, yours truly, 

P. H. SHEPHARD. 

2, Humber Terrace, Boulevarde, Grimsby. 


KIPLING AND AN IMITATOR. 
To the Editor of The SaturDay REVIEW. 


Sir,—I read with much interest the letters in this 
week’s issue of the S.R., of your two correspondents, 
** Indian Wallah”’ and ‘‘G. F. Bacon,’’ on the subject 
of ‘* Kipling and an Imitator.’’ The explanation given 
by them is apparently the right one, though I should 
think that that many even assiduous readers of Kipling 
would be unacquainted with it. But when the second 
of your two correspondents characterises V.R.’s sug- 
gestion as to the meaning of ‘‘ Blue Light Bobs’’ as 
feeble, he is apparently quite unaware of the fact that 
about the time of the Indian Mutiny (and for all I know, 
long before) light cavalry had the sobriquet of “‘ light 
Bobs.’’ Whether this only applied to Light Dragoons 
—now hussars, I believe—or to hussars or horse gun- 
ners, or all three, I forget, but it certainly used to apply 
to some light cavalry. Lord Roberts, of course, be- 
longed to the Bengal Artillery. I do not know whether 
they were horse gunners, or whether their uniform, like 
that of the R.A., was blue. 

Yours obediently, 
H. G. W. H. 


HOPES OF ESPERANTO. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 

Sir,—The spirit of inquiry shown by your correspon- 
dent ‘‘ Cantab ’’ in your issue of the 26th inst., under 
the heading Official Esperanto, deserves some recog- 
nition, although one feels a certain diffidence in putting 
one who signs himself ‘‘ Cantab ’’ into the position of 
Mr. Lamb’s “‘ old gentleman whose education has been 
neglected.’’ 

Esperanto is.not *‘ bastard ’’: on the contrary it is 
the quintessence—or, so to speak, the highest common 
factor—of the most efficient and widely used modern 
languages. It is not a ‘‘ dialect’ in that it has no 
local peculiarities, but is the same all over the world. 
This is not the place to enlighten ‘‘ Cantab ”’ as to the 
many steps lately taken towards official recognition of 
Esperanto: he should keep more abreast of the pro- 
gress of great reforms before he ventures to oppose 
them, and would certainly be better advised not to 
exhibit his ignorance in the public Press! The 
W.R.A.F. is wise to study Esperanto first (French 
as well if there is leisure for it), because it is an 
efficient, international language which, after less than 
three months’ study, puts one into touch with every 
nation in the world. French is not an international 
language and never can be such, since national 
jealousies and comfnercial interests forbid; and the 
same applies in this connection to every other national 
language. Esperanto has received ‘‘ an International 
blessing ’’ in that it has been and is being gradually 
adopted by up-to-date international workers in all 
spheres, and is only ignored by those ‘‘ whose educa- 
tion has been neglected ’’ or by those who, with a 
curious perversity, prefer the obscurity and muddle 
and ridiculous waste of time, effort, and money inevit- 
able in the use of so many and difficult national lan- 
guages for international purposes. Yes, Esperanto is 
the future tongue of the League of Nations if the latter 
is to be an effective and lasting institution; for it is 
the clearest and most logical language in existence and 
the only language which can be accepted because it is 
the only neutral language-medium established in use 
throughout the world. It is to be sincerely hoped 
that the literary and linguistic training obtained at 
Cambridge is not such as normally produces men who 
prefer Pidgin English to a language such as Esper- 
anto, which is able to express human thought with the 
utmost accuracy and delicacy, and is comparable to the 
Romance languages in its euphony. ‘Will ‘‘ Cantah ”’ 


favour us with, let us say, a sonnet written in Pidgin 
English ? 


I enclose a copy of a sonnet written in 
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memory of the Declaration of Peace and published in 
the current number of La Eklezia Revuo (the Inter- 
national Church Review). ‘‘ Cantab’’ does well to 
hide his identity under a pen-name; but his choice does 
not show consideration for the credit of his University ! 

Yours faithfully, 

A. J. ASHLEY, 

Hon. Sec. of the Church Esperantist League; 
Editor of La Eklezia Revuo ; Vicar of Farn- 

ley Tyas, Huddersfield. 

July 30. 


The sonnet, which we print as a curiosity, runs as 
follows :— 
AL LA PACO. 
(Memore de la Pacdeklaro, Julion, 1919). 


Ho, dolce post la bruo de 1’ batal’ 
Eksonas nun Proklam’ de bela Pac’ 
Al ciu hom’,—al tiuj en la Val’ 
De 1!’ Mort, al ciu, kiu sub minac’ 
Terura staris. Vocoj de 1’ infer’ 
Subigas : kantas nun ciela hor’ 
Pri |’ am’ de Di’, pri 1’ fido kaj Il’ esper’ 
Al mondo subpremita de 1’ dolor’. 


Alvenu, Pac’ benata, venu nun! 
Hontegas kaj al vi sopiras ni: 
Briladu |’ amo dia kaj la ver’, 
Eraron forpelante kiel sun’ : 
La cielkant’ al glor’ de nia Di’ 
i Resonu triumfege sur la Ter’. 
Verkis A. J. ASHLEY. 


DRYDEN. 
To the Editor of The Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—That the dramatic genius of John Dryden has 
been persistently ignored and neglected by superficial 
readers is a tolerably well-known fact. We have in- 
deed in the past been accustomed to unfavourable esti- 
mates of his brilliant theatre, but the statement recently 
made by a writer in your columns that Dryden’s plays 
were ‘‘ pot-boilers ’’ and ‘‘ are best forgotten,’’ is per- 
haps the most astounding piece of inept criticism ever 
penned with reference to the author of ‘Don Sebas- 
tian’ and ‘The Spanish Friar.’ Again, that superb 
tragedy ‘ All for Love,’ that scintillating comedy and 
exquisite romance ‘ Marriage 4 la Mode,’ would of 
themselves entitle their author to a place in the very 
foremost rank of our English dramatists, and it seems 
to me that he who denies this can but be in what theo- 
logians term ‘‘a state of invincible ignorance.’”’ 

It may be worth while pointing out that Dryden’s 
first play ‘The Wild Gallant,’ was originally produced 
at the Vere Street Theatre, February 5th, 1662-3, his 
last play ‘ Love Triumphant,’ was acted at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, 1693-4. The writer in your 
columns informs us that Dryden ‘‘ wrote plays for 
nearly twenty years.”’ 

Yours faithfully, 
MONTAGUE SUMMERS. 


ENGLISH WRITERS OF FRENCH. 
To the Editor of The Sarurpay REvirw. 


Sir,—In your interesting review of August 2nd, 
under the heading, ‘‘ The Last Drop of Horry,”’ it is 
stated that ‘‘ Walpole knew French very well; but no 
man can write a foreign tongue with sufficient elegance 
or wit to bear comparison with native compositions,”’ 

May IJ, however, venture to suggest that the great 
Lord Chesterfield, in respect of one or two of his letters, 
written in French, is an exception? Such, at any rate, 
! understood to be the decided opinion of an educated 
Frenchman, whom I once consulted on this point. He 
considered that certain letters of Chesterfield written in 
the French language were really admirable, both as re- 
gards manner and matter. 

Yours obediently, 
A. H. 


*» Several letters of interest are held over for lack of 
space this week, 
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REVIEWS 


A CENTURY OF VILLAGE LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


The English Village, a Literary Study: 1750—1850. 
By Julia Patton, Ph.D. New York, Macmillan 
Company. 8s. net. 


HEN all is said and done, England at heart is still 
a country nation, not an urban. A day in the 
country is still the highest form of joy to the poorest; 
a country house or cottage is considered essential to the 
happiness of the well-to-do; while ‘‘ week-ending ”’ is 
an institution of a most respectable antiquity. Some- 
one in the Paston Letters proposes a Friday to Monday 
visit to a member of the family ; while an acute observer 
who wrote a three-volume account of his visit to 
London in 1765, has reference after reference to the 
universal habit of spending the week-end in the country, 
cette villégiature au bout de la semaine, so startling to 
a cultivated Frenchman. The result of this habit has 
been that Englishmen for two centuries at least have 
looked upon the village as a background to their own 
enjoyment of the country. Lamb has a note in his 
Letters—we write ourselves week-ending, far from all 
books of reference—to the hackneyed scheme of the 
town-bred villain and the village maiden, and recom- 
mends instead that the wiles of country village Roger 
shall be her undoing. Urban himself, he had the 
wisdom to perceive that the more melodramatic situa- 
tion, though immeasurably more popular, was, nine 
times out of ten, false, that the village itself provided all 
of life in little, its joy, its sorrows, its weal and its woe, 
all different, often even remote, from the obvious and 
crowded drama of the town. 

Miss Patton’s book is a model of patient labour—but 
she is an American, and knows her sources, not her 
subject. If English life from 1750 to 1850 were but the 
steady degeneracy, the hopeless descent that she here 
pictures, how does she explain the good things on 
which, as well as on the hard old times, the old rustic 
will lovingly dwell ? 

Let her read ‘ Idlehurst,’ that penetrating study of 
Sussex life to-day; let her study the writing of the 
truest and tenderest of English country parsons, that 
famous headmaster of Norwich Grammar School, the 
Reverend Augustus Jessopp, and say whether the con- 
ditions of the forties and fifties, as remembered by the 
old folks, were wholly bad, and she will see reason to 
revise her all too literary judgment. 

Above all, let her beware of Cobbett, the most 
mischievous, cantankerous and wrong-headed fellow 
that ever wrote racy and admirable English and so pre- 
served his own stupidities for the wonder of future 
generations. Cobbett’s sting is drawn now, let us 
hope, since crop failures and the submarines have 
taught us what his ideal—an England without potatoes 
~—is really like. Cobbett’s ‘ Rural Rides’ are still ex- 
cellent reading ; but everything written about the lovely 
country around Farnham in Surrey must always be 
delightful. Time has proved how utterly wrong 
Cobbett was in opinion after opinion which he argued 
with all the force at his command. Reams he wrote 
against Savings Banks, warning working folks in 1819 
against lending their savings to the Government. That 
the financing of the late war was materially assisted by 
those very means and that savings banks have been a 
blessing to the nation are absolute proofs for all time of 
the utter worthlessness of the guidance of one, who, in 
hig day, wielded the most powerful pen in Britain. 

If Miss Patton's work reaches a second edition—if it 
is worthy of one—she should add to her literary sources 
the ‘English Garden’ of Gray‘s portentous friend 
William Mason, D.D., which contains much food for 
thought. His Alexis, ‘‘an English Country Gentle- 
man, as his name implies’’ (the phrase is Leslie 
Stephen’s) anxious to improve his farm buildings, does 
it in the most approved romantic fashion by changing 
the entrance to the farmyard to a Norman gateway 
with a heavy portcullis. Further, we should strongly 
advise her to study the long series of books, running 
into many dozens between 1750 and 1820, which deal 
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with the building of model cottages. Without demand 
there is no supply, and these little-realized volumes 
have never received their due as an unmistakable sign 
of the times. Landlords must indeed have been alive 
to their duties to their tenants when, in the very period 
to which Miss Patton ascribes a steadily-growing dis- 
regard to those duties, a flood of books dealing with 
the problem of rural housing was being poured upon 
the market. They are at least as significant as the 
‘Deserted Village,’ on which she places such entire 
reliance; and if the landlords and the nation were 
profiting by the Enclosure Acts, which destroyed so 
many cottages and small holdings, the rural population 
must have gained many sanitary and convenient 
dwellings, or why should these books have been pub- 
lished at all? And if the Enclosure Acts were so uni- 
versally destructive to the peasant of the South of 
England, why should we hear so little of them from 
Cobbett, a born stirrer-up of discontent if ever there 
was one, with an eye for the weaknesses of Squires and 
those in authority over us? Injustice there was, suffer- 
ing there was, but the nation, as a whole, gained from 
the Enclosure Acts, and not even the rare literary 
merits of ‘Snaith Marsh,’ a rustic idyll reprinted by 
Miss Patton, should blind us to the truths that the 
increased food supply provided by these Acts carried us 
through the Napoleonic Wars; and that we have seen 
that at the very time of their supposed indifference to 
the rights of their poorer neighbours, landlords were 
buying book after book of Designs for Rural Housing, 
and householders like Miss Austen’s General Tilney 
making use of every device which could lighten the 
labours of their servants indoors and out. Urban 
crimes, such as shop-lifting to the value of £2, were 
punished as severely as any poaching, and the Game 
Laws as administered by Justice Shallow were no more 
Draconic than petty theft as dealt with by the most 
enlightened of town magistrates. Poverty was the 
excuse for both, and it is not for the impartial his- 
torian to vituperate the law in one case and to ignore 
it in the other . The law was no harder for the rural 
cottager pressed by hunger than for the town labourer 
in the same case, and only partisanship can make the 
one an oppressed serf and the other a free agent 
tempted into sudden wrong. And it is not unprofitable 
to compare the astonishment of the shrewd French 
critic, afore-quoted, at the “‘ Paysan anglais bien vétu, 
bien logé, aisé et heureux,”’ with the “‘air sérieux, 
affligé, mélancholique qu’ont ailleurs les malheureux 
campagnards poursuivis et harcelés par mille gens” 
with whom he was only too familiar. (Londres, Il. ed. 
[1774], Vol. I. p. 268.) , 

Love for the Squire is not dead, has never died in 
England; and love is not founded on fear, or injustice. 
It is the difficulty of the foreign critic that he is a 
foreigner. To visit a country is not to live in it, and 
literary evidence is but a poor substitute for personal 
experience. Granted that Miss Patton’s data are all 
accurate, granted that she has done her best to be im- 
partial, her lot has not been cast in the English Village 
She has written an industrious, uninspired book, and 
the result is an impression on us similar to that con- 
veyed by a person born without power of evesight 
trying to describe the beauties of a sunset from know- 
ledge obtained by listening to extracts on the subject 
read to him from every famous writer. The right book 
has yet to be written. 


THROUGH AMERICAN EYES. 


Imperial England. By Cecil Fairfield Lavell and 
Charles Edward Payne. The Macmillan Co. 
New York. tos. 6d. net. 


HESE two Professors of History at Grinnell Col- 
lege have written a book much on the lines of 
Seeley's ‘ Expansion of England,’ one of the most 
fruitful works of its time. They perceive with him 
that the British Empire is a growth rather than a 
creation. It is just as true to say that the flag has 
followed trade as that trade has followed the flag. In 
the East, especially, factories have become presidencies 
and presidencies have been consolidated into an 
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Empire. In America and in the temperate regions 
generally the process was more deliberate, no doubt. 
But Professors Lavell and Payne are not far wrong 
when they place Cecil Rhodes among the few English- 
men who have seen visions, and who have built on a 
plan. Another such was possibly Lord Dalhousie, 
though even he had misgovernment to provoke him. 
when he took the momentous step of annexing Oudh. 

After the acerbities of Bancroft and others, it is a 
relief to encounter a study as widely sympathetic as 
this one. The Professors hold the balance evenly 
between New England and New France. Champlain 
and Frontenac were both of them men of keener out- 
look than their contemporaries of British blood, but 
they were committed to colonization of the rigidly 
military type and received precarious support from 
home. The great chain of fortresses which was to 
link up the St. Lawrence with the Mississippi was 
accordingly shattered by Chatham, and from that 
moment American independence became sooner or later 
inevitable. It was, of course, hastened by George 
Grenville, one of those fatal politicians who do the 
right sort of thing in the wrong sort of way. But 
meantime Imperial England had found a second new 
world in which to atone for her partial failure in the 
first. ‘* Between the critical years of the passing of 
the Stamp Act and the surrender of Yorktown James 
Cook had done his work and fallen in the far-off 
Pacific.’’ The point has been made before, but it is 
worth restatement for American readers. 

The Professors give a capital account of Australia 
and New Zealand, two countries that have not hitherto 
been altogether fortunate in their historians. Nor are 
the beginnings of South Africa described by any means 
amiss, though too much is made of Livingstone, who 
was a man of great character rather than of great 
achievement. As to Paul Kruger the Professors sen- 
sibly remark that ‘‘ the independence of the Transvaal 
under the old regime was an impossible as a Mohawk 
village in Harlem.’’ They omit the West Indies from 
their survey, though Charles Kingsley’s ‘ At Last,’ 
for one book, could have taught them that there is a 
good deal of romance about. Jamaica and Antigua, and 
they ignore the Crown colonies altogether. We get 
instead a treatment of the Irish question which is more 
polite than conclusive, and some war propaganda that, 
though excellent in intention, is already out-of-date. 
We hope that their oversights will be made good in a 
second edition. 


PENSIONS. 


Pensions and the Principles of their Evaluation. By 
LI. Jones Llewellyn, M.B., and A. Bassett Jones, 
M.B. Heinemann. jos. net. 


HE authors of this book have performed a very 
valuable public service. There are few matters 

in regard to which there exists so much superficial 
sympathy as in the case of pensions and it is of the 
highest importance that there should be at the 
service of the serious public such a _ compre- 
hensive and authoritative work as _ this. The 
authors have both had considerable practical ex- 
perience of the problems with which they deal, 
and their book consequently bears on every page the 
marks of knowledge and of common sense. The first 
generous instinct of every sympathetic person at the 
sight of our wounded men is that everything must be 
done to reward them for their services. And that 
feeling is heightened by the undoubted fact that the 
provision made for the unfortunate victims of past 
campaigns was scandalous and among the outcast and 
the most impoverished of past generations were many 
who had deserved well at the hands of their fellow- 
countrymen. The warrants already issued have 
made a repetition of such a state of affairs almost im- 
possible. But there is still great dissatisfaction, and 
it is because this question is still in such an unsettled 
condition that the appearance of this book is so 
opportune. Within the last few weeks Field-Marshal 
Sir Douglas Haig expréssed strong views before 
the Select Committee on Pensions as to the inadequacy 
of the present system, and ‘‘ muddle’? and “‘ delay ”’ 
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are words which occur daily in the public press in 
regard to the matter. It is well to realise that it is a 
danger point, for the recipients are so numerous that 
a political combination among them would be power- 
ful; and unscrupulous politicians may at any time 
adopt the pensioners’ grievances for their own ad- 
vancement. 

This being so, it is a national duty to examine the 
subject dispassionately, to learn how much has been 
achieved and what the system is by which pensions are 
granted. 

There are clearly two sides to the question which 
may be called the political and the medical. It is an 
advantage to study both together, and the writers of 
this book, who are doctors by profession, are to be con- 
gratulated on having dealt with the subject as a whole, 
and not having been content to deal with that side on 
which their professional interest lies. 

The root of what one may call the political side of 
the question is finance. The slender critic calls for 
generosity. But what will it cost? On the present 
basis pensions are costing the country a sum of 
450,000,000 to £,60,000,000 & year, and if all the pro- 
posals seriously put forward were adopted, pensions 
might well cost the country £120,000,000 a year. And 
it is not a question of gratuities falling in one year, but 
of a recurring charge which will not diminish appre- 
ciably for at any rate ten years, and will still require 
some payments’ fifty years hence. One has only to 
compare this item with the items of a pre-war budget 
to realise how seriously it must affect all our post-war 
finance; and this one simple fact should be sufficient 
to arouse a serious study of the question. 

How then are pensions assessed? The paramount 
consideration must be justice. Granting that, the 
medical man will find himself surrounded by all the 
professional tricks of the shammer and the malingerer, 
and he will require to be blest with much wisdom to 
circumvent the cunning of the cadger. 

Every effort is being made to make the wounded man 
as independent as possible, and the lists of occupations 
which have been drawn up for men who have lost a 
limb or an eye hide but dimly the quiet heroism of 
thousands of men who in spite of infirmity are still - 
filling an honourable place in society. 

It cannot be too widely known how scientific is the 
evaluation of disability. As usual, in these matters 
we are far behind our continental neighbours who have 
already produced a number of treatises on this subject 
and reduced it to a science. The French Ministry of 
Pensions has compiled a ‘‘ Guide Baréme,’’ the object 
of which is the standardisation of awards correspond- 
ing to the reductions in working capacity entailed. In 
Italy and in Germany also there exist similar scales. 
The authors of this work have adapted this system to 
this country, and it is interesting to note the conflict 
which exists in regard to some wounds. This explains 
a comment on the Peace Treaty debate in the House of 
Commons. Provision is made for the payment by Ger- 
many of all amounts disbursed by the Allies as pen- 
sions and the French system of calculation has been 
adopted for all the Allied countries. It was contended 
that this was to our disadvantage as our system was 
more generous than the French. The latter, however, 
was said to produce a fair average, as the French 
system is more generous than that adopted by Italy. 

But no mere machinery can be invented to give per- 
fect results. Into every single case ‘the personal 
element must enter to some extent—the whole history 
of each man has to be traced, and some prophetic esti- 
mate formed of his future. e 

It would be impossible even to touch on a tithe of 
the interesting and arresting topics discussed in this 
book of infinite variety. All medical men will be vastly 
interested in the latter half, which contains a very 
careful analysis seemingly of every ill to which the 
flesh is heir, with a note of the corresponding disability 
evaluation as worked out by all the authorities. But 
its appeal is not by any means confined to the medical 
profession. The pages are enlivened by an amazing 
variety and aptness of quotation which, its authors 
may have thought, would add to their _readableness 
for the lay mind, but the whole book is so rich in 
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human interest that few who take it up will be satisfied 
with less than sustained study. We have no hesitation 
in calling it a work of national importance. 


IRELAND. IN WAR TIME. 


The Years of the Shadow. By Katharine Tynan. 
Constable. 15s. net. 


RS. HINKSON’S reminiscences are not, as the 
title might lead us to expect, restricted to the 
years of Armageddon. They begin fram 1912, and 
include impressions of the Women’s International 
Congress at Rome, and of pre-war social activities in 
the Vice-Regal circle. Though a Nationalist of the old 
school, a nominal member formerly of the now obsolete 
Land League, and in our own day not untouched with 
sympathy for Sinn Fein, Mrs. Hinkson is delightfully 
free from that rabid, though perhaps theoretical, 
abhorrence of the ‘‘Castle’’ and all its works which 
characterises the average Hibernian patriot. Hos- 
pitality and neighbourly kindness lose none of their 
value for her, because they emanate from a semi-royal 
source; on the contrary. Even the A.D.C.s, those con- 
ventional butts for cheap witticism, appear to her in 
their true light, as young men with charming manners 
and often with hearts of gold, who at the first call 
nearly without exception quitted their green pastures 
and still waters for the battle-fields of France and 
Flanders. 

The expedition to Rome in 1914 was made by the 
suggestion of Lady Aberdeen, who presided that year 
over the Congress. Owing to a misapprehension after- 
wards regretted, the two ladies did not actually travel 
together. But Mrs. Hinkson’s journey was solaced by 
a basket containing early strawberries and a little 
packet of caster sugar directed in the Lord Lieutenant’s 
own writing. (‘‘It was so like him.’’) She enjoyed 
the Congress, on which she wrote eleven newspaper 
articles, all the more, no doubt, for being generally 
absent from its sittings; and was on friendly terms 
with many of the Cosmopolitan throng who attended as 
deputies. But the Eternal City itself, especially in its 
religious aspect, was naturally her chief concern. She 
was presented to the Pope, and to Cardinal Merry 
del Val; and tells a pleasing story of a certain Irish 
Monsignor, a source of fearful joy to his Protestant 
kindred, who ‘‘did not know that monsignori are 
common objects of the countryside at Rome.’’ Here, 
as in other passages of the book, we trace what the 
author, we think, has elsewhere termed ‘‘the born 
Catholic’s freedom of criticism.’’ 

Shortly after the war broke out, Mr. Hinkson was 
appointed to a Resident Magistracy in the West of 
Ireland. Shanklin, that pleasant abode conveniently 
near to Dublin and to a circle of congenial friends, was 
thus exchanged for Claremorris in County Mayo, a 
locality invested for our reminiscent with none of that 
illusion which Saxon sentimentalists would consider 
appropriate. The perpetual rain, the depressing ugli- 
ness, the blank unfriendliness displayed by all classes 
of the population, are set down with no attempt to 
extenuate. Unremitting work was the only resource 
in this exile, and the long dreary hours were turned to 
good account for the service of humanity. Besides 
numerous publications known to all, ‘‘ 1 computed that 
at one time I was writing a hundred letters a week to 
the bereaved of the war. People said that I had the 
healing touch—blessed gift at such a time.’’ A benefi- 
cent labour, indeed, and one which we shall do well 
to keep steadily in mind, when weighing the writer’s 
opinions concerning the rebellion of Easter week. 
For, account for it as we may, we have to admit that a 
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woman who has given two sons and every personal 
service in her power to the cause of the British Empire 
can regard the instigators of that tragedy in a spirit of 
anything rather than unmixed condemnation. 

There is an undercurrent of sadness, inevitably, 
throughout these pages; yet they contain much to 
recall the ‘‘ Katharine Tynan’’ whom all amateurs of 
{rish fiction have, some time or other, delighted to 
honour. 


THE RIVAL OF DEMOSTHENES. 


The Speeches of Aeschines. With an English trans- 
lation by Charles Darwin Adams. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. net. 


P ROF..ADAMS -has made an interesting addition 

to the ‘ Loeb Library ’ by translating the three 
speeches of Aeschines. He has a sound idea of the 
differences between English and classical idiom. After 
rendering the bare meaning of the words the wise 
translator looks away from his text, and asks himself 
if the run of the sentences is English, and the whole 
could be understood without reference to the original. 
English contains far fewer particles than Greek; it 
does not emphasise logical connections; and it splits 
up into shorter sentences what the Greek says in one 
breath. This would not be so true if we were living 
in the age of Burke, a master of the involved sentence ; 
but the rhetorical devices of formal oratory are quite 
out-of-date nowadays. There is nothing leisurely in 
the speeches of Mr. Lloyd George. He has a modern 
fondness for slang and exclamations. He shouts 
Ships! Ships! Ships !’’ when he wishes to indicate 
that it would be as well for somebody to build some. 

The length of a speech by any of the Attic orators 
may seem wearisome; but it must be remembered that 
the specimens preserved for us may have been elabor- 
ated after their delivery, especially if they were offered 
as models of eloquence, or personal vindications of 
policy. Prof. Adams should have brought out this 
point in his Introduction. Some have doubted, even, 
whether the speech of Aeschines on the Embassy was 
ever delivered at all. Extempore speaking, however, 
rather than elaborate rhetoric was the gift of Aeschines. 
It is all to the advantage of the reader that he was a 
less close student of Thucydides than his great rival. 
He was more a gifted amateur than a professional 
pleader. His experiences included a clerkship in the 
Civil Service, valour in war, and acting on the stage. 

There is a good deal to be said, as the Introduction 
hints in favour of his political position. He may have 
seriously believed that the domination of Philip of 
Macedon was the best thing for the Athens of his day, 
and there is no proof that he was in Philip's pay. Even 
if he was, bribery was frequent and so little heeded that 
everybody was accused of it. Nor was it inconsistent 
with genuine patriotism. Aeschines was at a disad- 
vantage, for he could hardly present his beliefs with the 
fervour of Demosthenes, who played the patriotic part 
in great style. But he had what Demosthenes lacked 
—a sense of humour. So far as personal abuse goes, 
both sides, like Milton and Salmasius and less distin- 
guished controversialists, were pretty nearly on a level, 
and it is difficult to see the truth through a maze of 
contradictory assertions. The significance of some of 
the names mentioned is lost to us; we do not know 
why it was easy to be ‘‘ a better citizen than Patae- 
cion ’’; but it is interesting to find ‘‘ the killing of 
Socrates the sophist ’’ put down to his teaching of 
Critias, ‘‘one of the Thirty who did “away with the 
democracy.”’ 
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Aeschines is certainly amusing when he describes 
the breakdown of his rival in a speech, the pretentious 
airs of *‘ the beast,’’ and his eye to professional busi- 
ness. Demosthenes, he remarks, ‘‘ brings forward 
resolutions longer than the ‘ Iliad,’ but more empty 
than the speeches he is accustomed to deliver and the 
life that he has lived, full of hopes not to be realised 
and armies not to be assembled.’’ 

In many points we are reminded of to-day. A fine 
passage in the speech ‘ Against Ctesiphon’ begins 
(section 132) :— 

‘* Wherefore, what is there, strange and unex- 
pected, that has not happened in our time! For it 
is not the life of men we have lived, but we were 
born to be a tale of wonder to posterity (paradox- 
ologia). Is not the king of the Persians—he who 
channelled Athos, he who bridged the Hellespont 

is not he struggling now, no longer for 
lordship over others, but already for his life?” 

The system of strict examination into public moneys 
and the personal responsibility of the officers concerned 
would astonish our modern Governments, which even 
before the unrestrained orgy of war spending began, 
had a way of deliberately confusing votes and payments 
which floored even the colossal industry and keen eye 
of Dilke. The alien hunters have their classic prece- 
dent, for we find Aeschines including among his accu- 
sations of Demosthenes the sad fact that his grand- 
mother was a Scythian. But there is good sense as 
well as exaggerated vituperation in these pages. 
Aeschines warns his fellow-citizens that, 

‘‘ unless you put a stop to these prodigal gifts and 

these crowns thoughtlessly bestowed, neither those 

who receive honours from you will be grateful, nor 
will the prosperity of the city be restored.”’ 


Who is the Greek scholar of the Government? Mr. 
Fisher, perhaps. He might do a little education 
among his colleagues by inculcating that warning. 


OFF THE ‘BEATEN TRACK IN ITALY. 


Wanderings in Italy. By Gabriel Faure. London: 
Heinemann. Paris: Eugéne Fasquelle. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


T is always a little difficult to see for whom trans- 
lations from the French are meant. Those who 
enjoy the description of unfamiliar scenes, of unseen 
pictures and frescoes, are rarely, if ever, ignorant of 
French; and the French critic who freely illustrates 
from Stendhal will be unintelligible to the reader 
ignorant of French literature, when he talks of him in- 
differently as Beyle. 

If, however, the thing is to be done, the anonymous 
translator of M. Faure’s series of sketches should have 
avoided the Gallicisms, the literalities, that meet us on 
every page. En effet is not happily translated by 
‘in fact,’’ nor is ‘‘ vast calm’”’ a suitable version of the 
same French words. Our translators of the Authorized 
Version of 1611 well knew that the genius of the 
English language abhors the use of the monosyllabic 
noun and adjective; with ‘‘immense calm’’ at hand 
why use the poorer ‘‘ vast ’’? 

A more uniform system of rendering is also to be 
desired; why translate elaborately the simple lines of 
Alfred de Musset on p.p. 85 and 196 and leave in the 
original Italian the lines of Dante quoted on p. 109, or 
worse, his ‘Reno’ on p. 105 unanglicized, which is as 
if ‘* Londres’’ were left in place of ‘‘ London,’’ in an 
English version of a French guide-book ? 

But if the book itself is pleasant enough to all who 
care for Italy un-Teutonised, un-Baedekered, Italian 
sunsets, Italian vineyards, Italian art are for all who 
have eyes to see and ears to hear, and in describing 
these M. Faure is at his best. ‘‘ Luini, dear Luini’’ 
(not as our translator has it, ‘‘ Luini, the good Luini ’’) 
has rarely been better appreciated, or the faults of the 
Bolognese School defined with greater fairness. Read 
the chapter on Orta (substituting the consecrated form 
for the hideouS Mount Rosa on p. 17) and you will for- 
get the Peace and be again in Italy before the War, 
when simple food abounded and Englishmen were wel- 
comed because they were not Germans. 
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M. Faure may be out of date in his revilings of 
Bernini and the Baroque, he may (the English reader 
will think) show the usual Continental enthusiasm for 
Byron, the usual want of understanding of Shelley, 
who has best interpreted the spirit of Italy to English 
readers, but he has an eye for the daily beauties of her 
land and life, a heart for the fervour of her people past 
and present and for the glories of her art, and con- 
trives to make real and readable what most English 
writers make ridiculous and artificial, the descriptions, 
we mean, of pictures and of artists unknown or little 
known to the reader, who, if he is wise, will register a 
vow to follow M. Faure as soon as may be, and see 
with his own eyes these obscure but not less real 
delights of Italian art and scenery. 


AND DID IT VERY WELL.”’ 
The Hidden Valley. By Muriel Hine. Lane. 7s. net. 


HE characters in this story do not materially differ 
from a multitude of others who to the experienced 
novel-reader are familiar acquaintance. But we are not 
sorry to meet them once again; and although they do 
nothing in particular which has not already been done 
in fiction, to use the classic phrase, they do it very 
well. The heroine, Sheila Travers, has, perhaps, more 
than her fair share of misdventure in love, inasmuch 
as she twice bestows her affections upon an unworthy 
object. Disillusion naturally follows, and leads in the 
first case to the breaking off of an apparently promis- 
ing marriage. On the second occasion it proves a 
blessing in disguise; for Sheila has now encumbered 
herself with a husband, who in his peculiar way is quite 
as unsatisfactory as anyone, and complications were 
due to arise. Death, unassisted by the war, which at 
the time of writing was obviously undreamt of, frees 
Sheila from her matrimonial bondage, and the right 
man—a very shadowy figure—comes at last into his 
own. The morality of this conclusion we neither con- 
demn nor approve. 


“ae. 
Outwitted. By Richard Marsh. John Long. 7s. net. 


R. MARSH’S latest contribution to the literature 
of war, may be considered as a spy novel par 
excellence. Germans and English, professionals and 
amateurs, all alike take a hand in that fascinating game 
which, according to nationality, is described as spying 
or secret service—the only humorous remark in the 
book. The scene is laid in Cornwall, where an invasion 
on a mild scale is supposed to have been effected; and 
we have alarms, excursions and escapes in abundance, 
and at least one scientific novelty which would have 
proved most useful during Zeppelin raids. Yet we 
scarcely enjoy the thrill which under such conditions is 
lawfully our due; partly, perhaps, because it is difficult 
to think ourselves back into a time when the war was 
only ‘‘ several months old,’’ when aeroplanes and sub- 
marines were to most of us virtually unknown quanti- 
ties, and war-brides could still hope that Peace would 
soon offer them a better prospect than that of imminent 
widowhood. 

In a work of this kind we do not look for character- 
isation, and we certainly do not find it here. Yet we 
rather respect the author’s originality in frankly vitu- 
perating the manners of his heroine, which are in 
truth appalling. The problem element is not lacking, 
for we are asked to decide whether the hero was justi- 
fied in selling one of his marvellous inventions to a 
foreign power at the time apparently on wn terms 
with England. 


INSURGENT MARTYROLOGY. 


The Holocaust : Italy’s Struggle with the Hapsburg. 
By A. A. Pons. Translated by P. R. Lloyd. 
Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 
still sing the Mameli and Garibaldi hymns 

because they have rousing tunes and patriotic as- 
sociations, but they do not reflect the spirit of modern 
Italy any more than the Marseillaise expresses: the 
views of King George and French bureaucrats raising 
complimentary voices. In fact, the Risorgimento in- 
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terests Rome to-day even less than Cobdenism interests 
Westminster. Italy now prefers to forget her birth- 
pangs and growing pains, however necessary they may 
have been, and to contemplate the maturity of her 
career. 

It is therefore strange that a rehash of her early 
struggles should have seen the light in her midst, 
though an English translation may appeal to unso- 
phisticated students. It is not a good translation. 
““ He signed himself,’’ we read, when a man made the 
sign of the cross. ‘‘ Our nephews will already be sing- 
ing the wonderful myth ”’ (of Garibaldi). Why our 
nephews? Because the author used the word nipoti 
and the translator was unaware that it means descend- 
ants as well as nephews. 

And the book is badly compiled. |The author has 
read and abstracted the well known literature of her 
period without method or discrimination. Again and 
again she resumes her story from the beginning. First 
we have ‘‘ the forerunners,’’ poets and dramatists, in- 
cluding Alfieri, who died in 1813, and had about as 
much to do with the unification of Italy as Christopher 
Columbus with aviation. Then the authors of first 
reading-books, that interminable bore, Manzoni, and 
poor whining Silvio Pellico. Then agitators, exiles, 
prisoners, martyrs, warriors after their kind, each class 
chronologically divorced and not even _ traceable 
through an index. 

The reader’s conclusion must be that there are far 
too many lamentations, especially for republication in 
the hour of triumph. Austrian and Neapolitan prisons 
were doubtless not abodes for Sybarites, but tenderness 
for criminals was not a characteristic of the Victorian 
epoch, and similar discomforts might have been dis- 
covered almost anywhere else in Europe. There was 
certainly room for reform, however much Mr. Glad- 
stone’s outcry may have been exaggerated, but the 
prisons of Naples became ten times worse under Pied- 
montese rule. And the monotony of prison experiences 
will weary most readers, though an exception may be 
found for the ingenuity of Marquis Giorgio Pallavicino 
in gratifying literary aspirations, while in confinement. 

‘* T allowed one of my finger-nails to grow,’’ he re- 
lates, ‘‘ and this, when cut off and mounted on a piece 
of wood, served the purpose of a nib. _ A little soot 
and some rhubarb prescribed by the doctor took the 
place of ink. And what about paper? Each prisoner 
had his stock of toilet paper on which it was taboo to 
write. The thing, then, was to get the doctor to order 
you a glass of milk, to soak the above-mentioned paper 
in it by way of sizeing it, and then to roll it into a 
cylindrical shape with a glass.’’ Milk, rhubarb and 
toilet paper; elementary comforts at least were not 
lacking. 

The author cites Massimo d’Azeglio as a champion 
of Piedmontese rule throughout Italy, but she is evi- 
dently ignorant of the letter he wrote to Matteucci on 
the 2nd of August, 1861: ‘‘ At Naples we have made 
a change in order to establish a Government on the 
basis of universal suffrage. But sixty battalions are 
required to hold the kingdom, and it seems that even 
these are not enough. It will be said, what of univer- 
sal suffrage? I know nothing about the voting, but 
this I do know—that to the North of the Tronto batta- 
lions are not required, and on the other side they are. 
Therefore some mistake must have been made. As 
for Italians, who, remaining Italians, do not wish to be 
united with us, we have no right to treat them to 
fusillades.’’ 

Mazzini is represented as ‘‘ prophet and apostle,”’ 
but not in a very heroic light. While others were risk- 
ing their lives for unity or revolution, he preferred to 
conspire in exile, with a rare foray when prospects were, 
promising. Even our enthusiastic author fails to make 
much of his life: ‘‘ In London he resumed his molish 
existence. Bent double with rheumatism, he wrote 
from morn till eve. His name was bandied 


about at random as the secret instigator of every out- 
rage. It is now an ascertained fact that he had no 
hand in Orsini’s attempt upon the life of Napoleon III. 
Nevertheless, he was accused of having wished to as- 
sassinate the Pope, Cavour and Victor Emanuel.’ 
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There was, however, no inherent improbability in such 
desires, for Mazzini has himself related how he gave 
Gallenga the dagger for an attempt on the life of King 
Charles Albert. 


THE MAGAZINES 


Tue NINETEENTH CENTURY opens with a note by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison on the death of its editor, Mr. William Wray Skilbeck, 
son-in-law of its founder and first editor, Sir James Knowles. The 
chief article of literary interest is devoted to Nicholas Rowe, “ the 
first critical editor of Shakespeare.’’ We should not be disposed to 
call his work “ critical,”” his emendations being rather in the na- 
ture of unsupported guesses, many of them obviously correct, and 
some of them extremely happy. Shakepeare’s first “ critical ”’ 
etditor was Theobald, who applied the methods of Bentley to the 
text of Shakespeare with more success than Bentley himself had 
with Milton. Dr. Boas writes on the sale of unique literary 
treasures to Americans, who in many cases deny access to them 
for the purposes of scholarship. He suggests that they should at 
least be compulsorily facsimiled, and their sale announced six 
months beforehand. Prof. Bone contributes an important article 
on ‘ Coal and Health.’ The Germans are the subjects of articles 
by Brig.-Gen. Stone and Prof. Sonnenschein, who distinguishes 
grey from black in the flock of German professors. Dr. A. J. 
Butler writes an informing paper on ‘ The Fortunes of Egypt,’ 
from the time of Arabi to the present, while Canon Barry advo- 
cates short shrift for the Turk in Europe. ‘ The Aftermath of 
War’ is dealt with by Mr. Marriott and Mr. Ellis Barker. As a 
bonne bouche we must not forget a chatty and amusing ramble on 
‘ Speeches,’ by Sir Frank Newbolt, K.C. 


Tue Fortnicutty has a number of literary papers of general in- 
terest. Mr. Bernard Shaw suggests that, if we want to play 
Shakespeare at all, it is probable that he knew the business of 
play-writing better than any of his would-be improvers, and that 
he should be played in full. Mr. W. T. Lawrence upholds the 
sound principle that statements in early books should be treated as 
trustworthy, unless we have reasons to the contrary. In this case 
he shows the extreme probability that Hamlet was actually played 
at the Universities, as its title page asserts. Mr. J. A. T. Lloyd 
writes on the charm of Turgenef with some insight and much 
sympathy. Mr. H. C. Biron tells all the well-known—even hack- 
neyed—anecdotes of ‘ Dr. Johnson and Women,’ let us hope to a 
new audience. Sir G. Forrest writes a kindly sketch of Cork, 
which throws no light on why it was put out of bounds for the 
American Fleet. Mr. Holford Knight invites barristers to con- 
sider their position with a view to amalgamation with solicitors. 
Mr. Hurd tells ‘ How we nearly lost the Empire’ by neglect of the 
Navy, and there are articles on the Peace Treaty, Labour, India, 
Japan, and the future policy of the United States. 

Tue ‘ Nationat Review ’ is almost entirely devoted to the Edi- 
tor’s vigorous treatment of ‘ The Second Treaty of Versailles,’ but 
Mr. H. C. Biron is anecdotic about ‘ Dickens and the Law’ to 
some effect, and Mr. M. O. Sale is vigorous about ‘ Army Reform 
from the Ranks.’ Mr. Colvin’s ‘Short Sketch of English His- 
tory ’ has apparently had the history cut out; it is an account of 
two or three early English economists. 

* BLackwoop’ opens with a contrast between Dublin and Bel- 
fast, by Mr. J. A. Strahan. We are afraid it is a case of praising 
Belfast, but liking-Dublin. Mr. Edmund Candler has found some 


Armenians for us to admire. There are a number of first-rate — 


Eastern sketches in ‘ Eastern Nights and Flights,’ which brings 
the prisoner to Damascus and Bosanti on the Bagdad railway, in 
‘ Two Sepoys,’ and in ‘ The Bibi,’ with a quite unexpected ending. 
The Marconi shares and Kenelm Digby are brought into juxta- 
position in ‘ Musings without Method. 

*CorNHILL’ continues Maj.-Gen. Aston’s reminiscences, this 
month of the Staff College, and Major Hesketh-Pritchard’s notes 
on Sniping and Observation, both of them full of interest. Mr. 
Donkin gives us some memories of Joachim, but we think under- 
rates Sarasate at his best. Mr. Box tries to identify Kingsley’s 
Yorkshire beck in the ‘ Water-Babies,’ and Prof. Latham suggests 
methods for communicating with Mars, when we are ready to 
begin. 
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Secect Extracts FROM CHRONICLES AND Recorps’ (S.P.C.K., 
9d. net), is No. 8 of the Texts for Students and gives specimen 
passages relating to English towns in the Middle Ages, from 
chronicles and municipal documents. We have often called atten- 
tion to the value of these most useful tracts, and can only add to 
it by saying that in this one Prof. Earnshaw has notably surpassed 
the general level of the series in its utility to young students of 
history. We quite agree with his views as to the doubtful value 
of Fitzstephen’s account of London c. 1118. As a writer he 
belonged to an age which was saturated with the worst features 
of classical scholarship, familiar enough with it to take liberties, 
while ignorant enough to take the wrong liberties, and to copy 
the wrong things. 

‘Tractate Sanhedrin, Mishnah and Tosefta,’ translated by 
Herbert Danby (S.P.C.K., 6s. net), gives the judicial procedure 
of the Jews as codified towards the end of the second century of 
our era. The subject is deeply interesting to Christian apologists 
as bearing, first, on the question as to the legality of the trial 
_ of Our Lord before the Sanhedrin, and, secondly, on the historical 
character of the Gospels. Incidentally, too, it throws light on 
what amount of authority the Jews expected to exercise over their 
nationals under the Roman Empire. The whole procedure of the 
Sanhedrin may have altered in the century and a half which 
elapsed from the Crucifixion to the codification of the Mishnah. 
And we entirely agree with the editor in recognising the marked 
element of unreality in the whole code. The book should be in 
the hands of every Bible student. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Garden First in Land Development (William Webb). 
5s. net. 

Greatest Relationship, The (A. C. Bouquet). 

Gallant Lady, A (Percy J. Brebner). 

Hohenzollerns in America, and other Impossibilities, 
(Stephen Leacock). 5s. net. 

House of Letters, A (Ed. Ernest B. Betham). Jarrold. 5s. 

Handley’s Corner (Kate Horn). Stanley Paul. 6s. net. 

Harder than Steel (Guy Thorne). Werner Laurie. 6s. net. 

Handmaiden of the Navy, The (G. S. Doorly). Williams and 
Norgate. 2s. 6d. 

Inspiration of Holy Scripture, The (Rev. G. D. Barry). S.P.C.K. 
4s. 6d 


Longmans. 


S.P.C.K. 2s. 
Long. 7s. set. 


net. 


Jack Ranworth (James Blythe). Ward Lock. 6s. net. 

Kate plus Ten (Edgar Wallace). Ward Lock. 6s. net. 

Links between Ireland and Shakespeare (Sir D. Plunkett Barton). 
Maunsel. 5s. net. 

Land they Loved, The (G. D. Cummins). 

Letters of Horace Walpole. 2 Vols. 
Oxford University Press. 17s. net. 

Leopard’s Leap, The (Boxwallah). Melrose. 6s. net. 

Last Diary of the Great War (Samuel Pepys, Junr.) John Lane. 
6s. net. 

League of Nations, The (M. Erzberger). Hodder & Stoughton. 

My Rest Cure (George Robey). Grant Richards. 6s. net. 

Mystery of the Heart, The (Otwell Binns). Ward Lock. 6s. net. 

Modern Morocco (Compiled by W. Harris and Hon. Cozens 
Hardy). 

Mrs. Theodosia’s Heart Strings (Annie Hamilton Donnell). 
Dent. 2s. net. 

Margaret Protests (M. Leonora Eyles). Erskine McDonald. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill (Hugh Walpole). MacMillan. 3s. net. 

Macaulay’s Essay on Frances Burney (Ed. A. D. Greenwood). 
Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net. 

Memorial Biography of W. G. Grace (Ed. Lord Hawke and 
others). Constable. 21s. net. 

Mighty Arm, The (Carlton Dawe). John Long. 7s. net. 

Naked Truth, The (Ed. Dr. Henson). Chatto & Windus. 5s. net. 


MacMillan. 6s. net. 
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J. M. 


Obiter Scripta (Frederic Harrison). Chapman & Hall. 5s. net. 
Outwitted (Richard Marsh). John Long. 7s. net. 

Old Testament Prophets (W. A. C. Allen). Heffer. 6s. net. 
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Poems (D. F. Goold Johnson). Cambridge Press. 4s. 6d. net. 
Problem Club, The (Barry Pain). Collins. 7s. net. 


Pilgrimage of Etheria, The (M. L. McClure & C. L. Feltoe). 

Procopius, Vol. 11]. (H. B. Dewing). Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net. 

Pope (J. W. Mackail). Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

Parliament and Reconstruction (Oscar M. Wihl). Rawson. 

Quoth the Raven (E. V. L. and G. M.). Methuen. 1s. 3d. net. 

Robbia Heraldry (Allen Marquand). Princetown University 
Press. 

Religion of a Doctor, The (T. Bodley Scott). Fisher Unwin. 
5s. net. 

Starvation Farm (Stanley Weyman). Dent. 2s. net. 
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Murray. 6s. net. 
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Tallyrand Maxim, The (J. S. Fletcher). Ward, Lock. 6s. net. 


Two Crossings of Madge Swallue, The (Henri Davignon). John 
Lane. 5s. net. 

Truth About the Black Book, The (C. Sheridan Jones). Stanley 
Paul. 5s. net. 


Triptych (Elsie Lorraine). Blackwell. 3s. net. 
Through a Yorkshire Window (W. Ridley). 
7s. 6d. net. 


Herbert Jenkins. 
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Way of all Flesh, The (Samuel Butler). New Edition. Fifield. 
6s. 6d. net. 

Widgee (Stanley Kingsmill). Westall. 6s. net. 

Woman: Her Health and Beauty (Max Parnet). John Long. 
4s. 6d. net. ; 

Yukon Trail (Wm. Macleod Raine). Jarrold. 7s. net. 

Years of the Shadow, The (Katherine Tynan). Constable. 15s. 


net. 
Year Book of Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony, 1919. Wire- 
less Press. 


MARRIED LOVE 


A New Contribution to the 
Solution of Sex Difficulties 


By Marie Stopes, D.Sc., Ph.D. 


SEVENTH EDITION, 6/- NET 


“To the married and to those 
about to marry, provided they are 
normal in mind and body and not 
afraid of facing facts, this should prove 
amost helpful book.” —British Medical 
Fournal. 


AT ALL BooxksELLers 
G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, Lonpow 


PEACE RISK 


Who is Carrying your death Risk F 


is it your Family, 
or 
a Life Assurance Office P 
WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


q 
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AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


— Having twice crossed the Atlantic, 
' made numerous patrols and trials, 
E and journeyed from end to end of 


IT? 


Germany, R. 34 has travelled a 
distance roughly equal to 15,000 
miles or 300 hours actual flying— 
every performance on SUNBEAM- 
COATALEN Aircraft Engines. 


The SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR Co. Ltd 


Contractors to War Office, 
Admiralty and Air Ministry 


WOLVERHAMPTON, ENGLAND. 


are fitted to H.M.A. R. 34 | 


The wonderful achievement of R. 34 in making the 
double journey across the Atlantic affords ample 
proof of the efficiency of Sunbeam-Coatalen 
Aircraft engines and machinery. This was no ~ 
single flight of a few hours"duration, but a voyage _ 
of[ 183 hours. Never before have any aircraft 


engines had to withstand such continuous strain. - 
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THE CITY 


The shares of Lister & Co., which have recently 
been in strong request on the report of negotiations 
for a fusion with Courtaulds, experienced a heavy fall 
when the latter company announced that the amal- 
gamation would not take place. From about 53/3 
Listers declined to 4os., though they have made a 
partial recovery. Dealers still profess to believe that 
there is something good in store for the company, 
and -brokers are said to be advising their clients not to 
sell at the present level. The reason for Courtaulds 
making the proposals was, according to rumour, to 
get hold of a German patent which Listers had ac- 
quired from the Government. 


Holders of Marconi shares were rather alarmed 
when they learned of the vote of £170,000 for Imperial 
wireless purposes. With so large a claim ayainst the 
Government reduced to so small an award relatively, 
and with the possibility of Government competition, 
some of the dealers decided to get out. It may be, 
however, that their action was too hasty, for it is not 
certain that all Government liabilities to the company 
have been liquidated, while the vote above mentioned 
is not necessarily to be regarded as for commercial 
application. Perhaps no better testimony to the 
merits of Wireless is needed than the decision of the 
Post Office to extend their activities in this direction. 
As for competing with the existing system, the Mar- 
coni Company has a good start, and an Imperial wire- 
less chain outside this system is not likely to become 
a practicable proposition in the immediate future. 


Mr. E. Mackay Edgar certainly merited the thanks 
of the shareholders of the Cuban Ports Company which 
he received at last week’s meeting. No blame could 
be cast upon Messrs. Sperling & Co. for the misfor- 
tunes of the undertaking brought by them to the notice 
of the investing public some years ago, and the fact 
that the assets of the company have been saved, 
mainly through the untiring efforts of Mr. Mackay 
Edgar personally, will undoubtedly count a point in 
favour of his firm. Too often issuing houses seem to 
act as though their responsibility towards the public 
ends when they bank money against scrip, so that the 
action of Messrs. Sperling may have lessons for the 
future. A new Canadian company, called the Havana 
Marine Terminals, with a capital of $25,000,000, will 
take over the assets and liabilities of the Cuban Ports 
Company, and issue share for share. As funds are 
necessary Income Debenture bonds up to $5,000,000 
are to be issued—subject of course to Treasury con- 
sent—and shareholders will have the right to sub- 
scribe. 


One of the best features on the Stock Exchange is 
Sudan Plantations. The shares have been a favourite 
gamble for a considerable time, though generally 
speaking the public had no better basis for buying 
than talk of prospects. Something solid has now come 
along in the shape of the Government measure to enable 
the Sudan Government to raise a loan of £6,000,000 
for irrigation works and railway construction. The 
matter is not new, for a loan of £3,000,000 was pro- 
jected in 1914,. and dropped on account of the war. 
Apparently the Sudan Plantation Syndicate will play 
an important part in the business, for it will construct 
the minor irrigation works, buildings, &c., and will 
act as agents. The authorised capital is £250,000 in 
£1 shares, of which £135,000 has been subscribed and 
called up. For 1917-18 a dividend of 25 p.c. was paid. 
There are reserve funds amounting to £42,000, and a 
share premim account of £110,000, while £36,356 
was carried forward. The object of the irrigation 


works is to increase the acreage under cotfon, a very 
valuable type being produced. 
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The Royal Dutch Petroleum Company, which works 
in such close association with the Shell Company, an- 
nounces a remarkable increase in its profits for 1918. 
The total was 72,190,311 fl., as compared with 
44,373,569 fl. in 1917, and 32,629,923 fl. in the pre- 
vious year. Last year the nominal capital was raised 
from 150,000,000 fl. to 230,000,000 fl., and with divi- 
dends paid on the enlarged capital the percentage rate 
is 40 as compared with 48. A balance of 1,146,230 fl. 
is carried forward, whereas the amount brought in was 
737,715 fl. In view of the increasing shortage of coal 
efforts are being made to increase the production of 
liquid fuel. 


In dealing with oil shares it is scarcely possible to 
avoid further reference to Burmahs. They have en- 
joyed a sensational rise, and according to market men 
the movement has not yet culminated. The explana- 
tion seems to be what are regarded as the wonderful 
oilfields in Mesopotamia, covering vast areas, and giv- 
ing the possibility of prolonged life. Except as re- 
gards a few of the leading shares, there is no oil boom 
as such. ‘But there is tremendous activity in various 
directions, and particularly in regard to~ Mexican 
Eagle, which owns perhaps the finest property in 
Mexico. The Shell Company is reported to be buying 
for control, and ‘‘ if they want it they must pay the 
price.’’ By the way the Standard Oil Company seems 
to be getting alarmed at British efforts to obtain oil 
lands, and is endeavouring to prevent the move in Cali- 
fornia. 


South African mining shares have not benefited by 
the arrangement for restoring a free market in gold. 
The reason seems to be twofold. The scheme does not 
come into effect for another week, and there is fear 
of labour trouble on the Rand. Should the workers 
as a result of the premium demand higher wages, its 
concession might to some extent nullify the benefits 
to be obtained. That the Union Government is not in 
sympathy with the producers seems fairly clear from 
the decision given against the New Modderfontein 
Company in its appeal against the tax on profits im- 
posed by the Transvaal Provincial Council. The 
matter is certainly not a bull point, as all companies 
are equally affected. 


Investors in Russian mining shares have been kept 
upon tenterhooks for many weary months, and with 
the varying tide of military fortune in Russia they 
cannot yet feel comfortable. And yet, so far as the 
great Siberian properties are concerned, there would 
seem to be little to worry about, except, of course, the 
delay in resuming active operations. So-called 
‘* nationalisation ’’ of the mines has had no effect, and 
some of the areas are far removed from the roving 
Bolshevik bands. Take the Titysh Corporation, which 
announces that its technical engineer has arrived at 
Ekibastus, and has telegraphed that he found affairs 
generally satisfactory and that operations are self- 
supporting. This encouraging news imparted quite a 
cheerful tone to the department, and induced buying 
orders from the provinces; whilst a circular issued by 
the directors of the Sissert Company also raised hopes 
of suecessful mining in due course. 


Certain circles in the City are more than a little 
perturbed at the attempt, on the part of one Anglo- 
Russian undertaking, to have the assets in the two 
countries separated, the idea apparently being that 
Russian creditors should claim upon assets actually in 
Russia, and vice versa. If the attempt should prove 
successful the consequences might be far-reaching, 
and a mining company, registered in London, and with 
an issue of debentures secured upon the property and 
assets in Russia, might conceivably find itself in an 
awkward predicament. 
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THE MOLASSINE COMPANY 


IMPROVEMENT IN BUSINESS CONDITIONS— 
THE OUTLOOK. 


THe Orpinary GENERAL MEETING of the Molassine Company, 
Ltd., was held on July 31st at the registered offices, Tunnel 
Avenue, East Greenwich, S.E., Mr. John Prosser (the chairman 
and managing director of the company) presiding. 

Mr. E. C. Puplett, A.C.1.S., one of the joint secretaries, having 
read the notice convening,the meeting and ‘the report of the 
auditors, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—First of all I must express 
the satisfaction we all feel at the different conditions under which 
we meet to-day than those existing at the time of our meetings 
during the last five years. We could hope for a better industrial 
outlook, but we can only trust that as we have pulled through 
the greater troubles we shall also get through what should be 
minor ones. shen I must express our regret that our late Chair- 
man, Mr. B. Horton, has had to resign on account of ill-health. 
You will remember he was unable to be present at our last 
meeting, and, acting under doctor’s orders, he resigned his 
position as a director of the company immediately afterwards. 
I am glad to say he is much better and is still at our service. 
The report we will take as read. The balance-sheet shows a 
profit for the year of £22,263 2s. 7d., which, with £4,854 18s. 8d. 
brought forward from last year, makes a total of £27,118 1s. 3d. 
We propose to deal with this profit by the payment of two 
years’ dividends on the Preference shares—that will absorb 
£#14,000—to write off the amount standing as an asset under 
the heading of ‘* Balance of expense of issue of Debenture stock,” 
42,150, to increase the general reserve account by £5,000, and 
to carry forward to next year £5,968 1s. 3d. About the only 
item that calls for comment on the debit side of the balance-sheet 
is the amount due to sundry creditors, which stands at £40,311 
lls. 4d., against £72,314 13s. 6d. last year. Then we have 
reduced the Debenture stock by £4,250 in accordance with the 
terms of its issue. Turning to the assets, you will notice that 
there is an increase in the bank cash balance of £7,476 7s. 5d. 
and that the sundry debtors are reduced from £84,342 1s. 7d. 
to £52,434 11s. 9d. This is partly accounted for by the dis- 
continuance of Army contracts. 


TRADING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


Business during the year has been done under changing con- 
ditions. About half-way through the year the Armistice was 
signed and immediately we ceased to work for the Government, 
which work had taken the place to a large extent of our ordinary 
manufactures. As explained in the report, molasses, one of the 
principal ingredients in our products, was during the war re- 
quired for national purposes, so that the Molassine Meal business 
has been seriously curtailed. Supplies of this article are now 
coming along better and should in time become normal. The 
prosnects in the future for a large trade in Molassine Meal are 
excellent. We are only afraid that the difficulties of transport 
will prevent our doing as much as we could. The shortage of 
trucks, to name only one difficulty, is a very serious matter, 
not only for this comnany, but for others. I may mention some 
of the conditions which prevail to-day that are known to traders, 
but may not be known to all our shareholders. For example, 
we have to ascertain one day what tonnage we can deliver the 
next; then before tendering to the railway companies we have 
to obtain permits. It is seldom, or indeed ever, that we get 
permits for all we require. Then it is a very common thing to 
send a man and a lorrv with, say, five tons of meal, and after 
waiting some hours at the station the station is closed for traffic, 
the goods are returned, involving a big expense which the com- 
panv has to suffer. Another serious menace to a large output 
of dog and poultry foods is the license imposed by the Govern- 
ment on flour used fog these foods. We have had to pay 36s. 
per sack in addition to the regular cost of the flour, which means 
that the buyer has to pay 15s. per cwt. more for his dog and 
poultrv foods. This license still continues and makes these foods 
too dear for the ordinary user, so that he has to look round for 
substitutes. 

Prospects oF Rito. 


I mentioned last year a Government Order which, among 
other products, affected the sale of Rito. We have had a fair 
demand for the horticultural quality, but this has not been 
what it would have been, owing to our being compelled to sell 
it in bags not weighing more than 14 lbs. each, so that in one 
case, where a customer had three tons, and the bags in the 
ordinary wav would have cost him £3, the actual charge for 
bags was £13 10s. Agricultural Rito it has been quite imprac- 
ticable to sell, but I am glad to say that these restrictions have 
been entirely removed and we are looking forward to a better 
trade next season. Our factories are well equipped for turning 
out the finished products. and despite the difficulties we have had 
to contend with, you will be pleased to hear that we have suc- 
ceeded in keeping our Selling organisation together during hos- 
tilities, so it onlv needs the removal of the remaining restrictions 
and better transnort facilities for a satisfactory future. The 
Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, which was seconded by Mr. S. W. Goodman, and 
carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Harry Goodman, seconded by Mr. 
Robert Allen, a resolution sanctioning the payment of two vears’ 
dividends unon the Preference shares was unanimously approved. 

The retiring director, Mr. P. W. Slingsby, and the auditors, 
Messrs. Cooner Brothers & Co., were re-elected. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and staff, 
on the motion of Mr. Allen, seconded by Mr. A. Lancaster Smith, 
terminated the proceedings. 
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NEW LAFON TIN FIELDS 


SCHEME OF AMALGAMATION APPROVED. 


AN ExtrRa-ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the New Lafon Tin 
Fields, Ltd., was held at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
E.C., on August Ist, Mr. Frederick Walker (Chairman of the 
Company) presiding. 

The Chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—Your directors 
have called you together for the purpose of considering and, I 
hope, approving a scheme for the amalgamating our Nigerian pro- 
perty with two other properties which your directors think can be 
worked to advantage in combination with ours. It is a policy 
forced on us by all the pressure of events, and especially by the 
labour question. In Nigeria this difficulty is already serious, and 
threatens to become acute unless it can be handled with courage, 
justice and prudence before it gets as completely out of hand. 


The details of the particular scheme of amalgamation now be- 
fore you I think you will probably leave to the sagacity and 
acumen of a Board of Directors which up to now has enjoyed your 
confidence, antd I venture to hope has deserved it. At the same 
time, as you can readily understand, your directors, who have 
nothing to conceal and nothing to suppress, are anxious in this 
as in all other matters, to act with the whole-hearted and, if pos- 
sible, unanimous support of all the shareholders of the company, 
whether large or small, and I should like to deal fully with every 
reasonable criticism and to answer every reasonable inquiry, and, 
in the first place, I should like to read you a letter which I have 
received from Mr. Oliver Wethered, who, unfortunately for me, 
‘is not able to be present to-day. This is what he says :—‘‘ Dear 
Mr. Walker,—I much regret that I cannot be at your meeting on 
the Ist August to represent the Rayfield (Nigeria) Tinfields, Ltd., 
with its very large holding, and my own and other interests, 
equivalent in all to nearly 100,000 shares. I send you proxies as 
practical evidence of my whole-hearted support of the amalgama- 
tion scheme. I am convinced ‘that the amalgamation cannot fail 
to be far more to the interests of the shareholders than would be 
the working of the individual property with the necessity for a 
large expenditure for its own plant. Both Mr. Davidson and Mr. 
Iles are emphatic on this point. The question of the relative pur- 
chase considerations may possibly arise at your meeting. May I 
say that the terms were considered very carefully, the original pro- 
positions being very materially altered to the advantage of the 
New Lafon Company. The present position has been brought 
about by the loyal service you and your colleagues gave to the 
company in its dark days, to the unselfish and able management 
of Mr. Davidson at a time when the company could hardly pay the 
very moderate salary he accepted with a view to helping the com- 
panty, and, as you have been good enough to say on various 
occasions, to the Rayfield (Nigeria) Tinfields, Ltd., which financed 
the company at some very critical periods of his history. You will 
doubtless take the opportunity of announcing that Mr. Iles will 
join the Board, and also that Mr. Davidson will act as the com- 
pany’s general manager, thus ensuing the best possible technical 
advice, and unique experience of tin mining operations.—Yours 
very truly, O. WETHERED.”’ 


Just look at the bargain as'a whole, gentlemen, and ask your- 
selves whether under any circumstances you could possibly have 
expected your directors to make a better bargain for you. The 
whole capital of this company is £45,000, and what was the value 
of the then issued shares of the company when I joined your 
Board? Could you at that time have sold even 1,000 shares at 
anything like 6d. each? And now we are selling not by any means 
the whole assets of the company, but our partly worked out Ni- 
gerian properties, for £97,000—that is to say, 386,000 shares of 
5s. each. Assuming that proper care is exercised in marketing 
these shares, and assuming that Mr. Allen Davidson works the 
combined properties ‘vith anything like the success with which he 
has worked our properties, I see no reason why these shares 
should not by-and-by have a market value equal to their face 
value. In saying this, I am aware that some of my friends will 
think I am very much understating the case, and that the shares 
will, as a matter of fact, rise to a substantial premium, but this, 
of course, depends on the general prosperity of the tin mining in- 
dustry of Northern Nigeria, on the future tin demands of the 
world, and the consequent market price of tin. I am an old man. 
I was brought up in the West Country, in a district interested in 
tin mining, and I have seen many rises and falls in the market 
value of tin, and I am not, therefore, prepared to prognosticate the 
trend of future markets, but I do recognise that tin is one of the 
profoundly useful, and, in fact, necessary, metals of the world, 
and that those who prognosticate an immense and increasing fu- 
ture demand for the metal have some fairly strong arguments to 
support their contention. Even, however, if we only assume the 
value of the shares in the new company at half their normal 
value, that gives us, apart from our other assets, a value consider- 
ably exceeding the whole nominal capital of this company. Gen- 
tlemen, is that a bargain to be lightly thrown away? I am pleased 
to see that there has been no suggestion of any inadequate value— 
as compared with our property—in the Yelwa property, which we 
art obtaining from our old friend Mr. Allen Davidson, and the fact 
that he is content to take £75,000 in the shares of the new com- 
pany for his most valuable property with an estimated proved tin 
contents but little inferior to ours and great future possibilities, 
satisfies me, and I think will satisfy you, that the shares in the new 
company, which we are getting, are worth considerably more than 
my modest estimate of one-half their face value. The third criti- 
cism or inquiry which I have received is that the amalgamation 
is being done in properties, instead of windingup of this company, 
and a sale not only of its Nigerian area, but also of the whole 
assets of the company. 


The resolution was put and carried unanimously. 
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_ARGENTINE TOBACCO, LTD. 


A Sertms oF Meetincs of the shareholders of the Argentine 
Tobacco Company, Ltd., was held on July 31st, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, E.C., to consider resolutions providing 
for the sale of the undertaking to the Sociedad Anonima Manufac- 
tura de Tabacos, Piccardo and Cia, Ltda. 


Baron Emile B. d’Erlanger, who presided, said that his lips had 
been sealed for seven years as to the reasons which had caused the 
miscarriage of their plans and of their hopes when they formed the 
company, and it was only right that the secret should now be dis- 
closed, as it had a direct bearing upon the issue before the meeting. 
It was simply that, owing to their arrangements being upset by the 
Agadir crisis in 1911, difficulties had arisen in connection with the 
formation of the company, and Messrs. Piccardo and Co. had re- 
fused to come in. For seven years they had kept up a running 
fight. Various attempts had been made to bring about an under- 
standing, and at last, a few months ago, harmonious relations 
were restored between the two companies, and the present scheme 
of amalgamation was the result. The capital of the amalgamated 
company would be $50,000,000, of which $45,000,000 would be 
issued. It would be divided into $15,000,000 preference shares and 
$29,800,000 ordinary shares. The preference shares would be en- 
titled to 6} per cent. fixed dividend and to 25 per cent. of the sur- 
plus profits after the ordinary shares had received 6} per cent., the 
ordinary shares taking the balance. The Argentine Tobacco Com- 
pany would receive the whole of the preference shares and also 
$4,950,000 of the ordinary shares, while Messrs. Piccardo and Co. 
would receive $24,850,000 in ordinary shares. In other words, 
Messrs. Piccardo and Co. would receive 55 per cent. of the total 
capital, while the Argentine Tobacco Companty would receive 45 
per cent., but that 45 per cent. included the whole of the Pre- 
ference shares of the amalgamated company. 

Apart from the purchase consideration, the Argentine Tobacco 
Company was receiving £200,000 to discharge its English liabili- 
ties, including the Debentures which would fall due in November 
next, amotunting to £125,400. He had drawn up a tentative bal- 
ance-sheet of the amalgamated company, and the fixed assets of a 
more or less liquid nature would exceed the liabilities by over 
£1,500,000. In other words, the excess of assets over liabilities 
would be more than the total preference capital. As to the ad- 
vantages of the scheme, they would be a much stronger company, 
the great battle of competition between the two having passed 
away. Careful estimates of earnings had been made, and it was 
anticipated that the profits of the combined company would be 
£470,000 per annum. 

The scheme was adopted at class meetings of the preference, or- 
dinary, and deferred shareholders, and also at an extraordinary 
general meeting. 


THRELFALL’S BREWERY, LTD. 


Tue Tuirty-Seconp Annuat Genera Meetinc of Threlfall’s 
Brewery Co., Ltd., was held on July 31st, at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, E.C., Major C. M. Threlfall presiding in the unavoidable 
absence, through indisposition, of Mr. Charles Threlfall. The 
Chairman referred with regret to the death of Mr. George Barker, 
who, he said, had been one of the managing directors ever since 
the company was formed. He added that Mr. P. J. Feenty had 
been appointed managing director, with a board of assistant man- 
aging directors under him. With regard to the accounts, 
£20,000 had been added to the pensions insurance fund, bringing 
it up to over £50,000, and a compensation levy had increased 
from £5,676 to £7,759. They had placed £3,214 to the employees’ 
genteral accident fund, and £4,300 to fire insurance reserve. The 
accident and fire insurance funds now amounted to £15,000 and 
£10,000 respectively. The directors felt—and he was sure the 
shareholders would readily agree—that they should specially re- 
cognise the excellent and loyal work done during the past year by 
all their employees, and they had much pleasure in acknowledging 
those services by a peace bonus of about £50,000. There was one 
other scheme which the directors had in hand, and which was a 
new venture, but one for which there was a decided call and of 
which the magistrates thoroughly approved—namely, where they 
had licensed premises suitable for the purpose, and where there 
was a decided demand—for instance, at the docks in Liverpoo]— 
to add a special dining-room to their houses and go carefully into 
the catering business. Not only would they supply dinners to 
those who required them, but they would allow customers to bring 
their own food if they preferred, thus enabling the company’s 
premises to meet any demand that might be made upon him, and 
the venture would be extended if it proved successful. : 

The directors had lately purchased some valuable properties, 
which they had reason to believe would turn out very satisfac- 
torily. These properties were the first important purchase which 
had been made since the commencement of the war. The profit 
for the year was £281,645, an increase of £83,111 over that, of 
the previous year. The Government were now allowing them to 
supply their customers with more beer, but it must be at an in- 
creased gravity, and it was a great relief to the directors to be 
able to do so and to give their customers more satisfaction, 
although they did not expect the company to gain much additional 
profit out of the concession. ; 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a final 
dividend was declared, making 20 per cent. for the year on the 
ordinary shares, together with a bonus of 10 per cent. 
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MARCONI’S WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY, LTD. 


THe- ANNUAL GENERAL MeetinG of this Company was held on 
Thursday, at the Savoy Hotel. 

Mr. Godfrey C. Isaacs (Deputy Chairman and Managing Direc- 
tor), who presided, said that as their illustrious Chairman, Sena- 
tore Marconi, was a Peace Delegate at the Paris Conference, he 
was attending the present meeting in his personal capacity 
only. (Applause.) Dealing with the accounts, he said that the 
balance of contract sales and trading account amounted for the 
past year to 4,765,000, or some £229,000 more than in the 
preceding year, and the net profit amounted to nearly £598,000, 
which was approximately £215,000 more than in 1917. Adding 
the balance brought forward, £376,000, they had available 
£974,000. They had already paid 7 per cent. on the preference 
shares and an interim dividend of 5 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares, and They proposed to pay a final dividend of 20 per cent. 
upon the ordinary shares and 15 per cent. upon the preference, 
transferring £150,000 to general reserve and carrying forward 


* £463,786. Together with the results of the previous years, 


these results clearly demonstrated the growth of the company’s 
organisation throughout the world, notwithstanding .the fact that 
it had been extremely difficult to conduct a commercial business 
such as theirs during a period of war. There was no doubt 
that, while they had benefited from the war in some respects, 
their progress had been very considerably retarded in other 
directions, particularly in the development of foreign telegraph 
services. Now that peace was officially restored they had a 
great work in front of them, and they would endeavour to make 
up for the time which they had lost. He proceeded to deal in 
some detail with the company’s businesses and interests abroad, 
which, he said, had been mainly responsible for the satisfactory 
results achieved. The directors wished to acknowledge the very 
valuable assistance which had been afforded to the company 
by our Foreign Office in very many of their negotiations abroad. 
The company had never on any occasion asked for help in any 
part of the world without its having been given to them to the 
fullest extent that circumstances would allow. He was sorry 
to say they had not been able to arrive at any settlement with 
H.M. Postmaster-General in yespect of the services they had 
rendered during the war. These constituted a record of which 
the company had every right to be proud, and a high official of 
the Admiralty had gone so far as to say that the British Navy 
would have been far less efficient had it not been fer. the Mar- 
coni Company, adding that there was no company which had 
rendered greater services to the Empire. (Loud applause). Yet 
they had not been able to obtain anything approaching what they 
deemed a reasonable offer for such of the work as they had 
done for which payment could and should be made. They had 
asked the Post Office to pay them for the 80,000,000 words which 
they had intercepted and reported day and night from the out- 
break of war to as many, sometimes, as 40 different addresses 
directed by the Government. This work was done under the 
most difficult of circumstances, yet everything was carried out 
to the complete satisfaction and appreciation of the Government 
Departments served. Upwards of 8,000,000 words were in 
foreign languages, including Russian, German, Italian, French 
and Roumanian. Since their stations were returned to them 
after the Armistice they had been conducting work of a similar 
nature, but much simpler and easier, for another Government - 
Department, which had fixed 3d. per word as a reasonable rate 
of pay. But from the Post Office, for the much more difficult 
and onerous work to which he had referred, they had not been 
able to obtain an offer of more than what amounted to approxi- 
mately one and one-fifth of a penny per word. (Cries of 
“Shame ”’). This was not only offered as remuneration for 
their services, but it was to cover also compensation for their 
having been deprived of the use of the whole of their stations 
except Clifden during the whole period of the war. They had 
made many attempts to arrive at a reasonable settlement and had 
offered to accept terms substantially less than those being paid 
by the Government Department to which he had referred. Pain- 
ful as it was to have to sue a Government Department under 
Petition of Right, they had again been driven to commence new 
proceedings. The Chairman next dealt at considerable length 
which had recently terminated in the 
Courts on the question of the contract for the Imperial Chain 
of Wireless Stations. He said that when it was borne in mind 
that the Post Office contended that the value of the contract 
was £47,500, or, in the most favourable cireumstances, £50,000, 
it would be understood why after years of negotiations, they were 
obliged to have recourse to a Petition of Right. Referring to 
points in the defence set up by the Post Office, he said they put 
forward this extraordinary proposition—that the Wireless Chain 
of Stations could never have secured the traffics for which the 
contract made provision and the Marconi Company anticipated. 
for had it done so the cable companies would have suffered, and 
the Post Office would have increased the wireless tariffs in order 
to protect the cable companies. (Laughter), Would that have 
been an honourable procedure towards the Marconi Company ? 
And what about the public, and the all-important industrial 
interests of the Empire? They mattered nothing to the Post 
Office. Their first duty, they thought, was to protect the cable 
companies. Although the company had again offered to build the 
Wireless Chain at their own expense, as they had offered to do 
in 1910, the Post Office had gone to Parliament for a supple- 
mentary vote of £170,000 and were apparently going to start 
building the Imperial Stations by experimenting with obsolete 
systems. 
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